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DELAWARE AND THE CONSTITUTION 


A compilation of addresses given at the Cathedral of 
St. John, Wilmington, December 1 2, 1937, at Union 
Lodge, Dover, December 21, 193 7, and at Hiram Lodge, 
Newark, January 10, 1938. 


During the past few years many cases of importance have 
come before the Courts for adjudication in which an interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution was the controlling point at issue. The 
widespread interest in these cases, together with the arrival of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, has made the American people 
Constitution-conscious as never before. More and more we have 
come to realize that this great document is constantly touching 
our daily lives. It prevents us from doing some of the things we 
would like to do, but just as surely it safeguards us from the 
machinations of those who would encroach upon our liberties. 
It limits the several States in some of their activities, yet for the 
common welfare binds them together in an indissoluble union. 


So highly have we come to revere the Constitution that we 
are prone to look upon it as permitting everything we personally 
desire and forbidding everything of which we do not approve. 
If we like a law we are apt to maintain that it is constitutional. 
If we are opposed to it we dismiss it with the statement that it 
is unconstitutional. If asked for a reason, or for the basis of our 
belief, we would often be hard-pressed for an answer, or we might 
reply: “Well, if it isn’t in the Constitution, it ought to be.” This 
tendency to read into the Constiution, our own personal prejudices 
is not confined to laymen. Lawyers too are sometimes inclined 
the same way. We have even suspected our courts of construing 
the Constitution the way the judges think it should have been 
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written, especially when they render decisions unfavorable to our- 
selves or to our clients. Courts exceed their own constitutional 
functions when they annul an act of Congress or of the Legis- 
lature which, though unwise, is permitted by the Constitution. 


Misunderstandings as to the spirit and letter of the Constitu- 
tion are so general that it is incumbent on us better to acquaint 
ourselves with its spirit and terms. I shall therefore call your at- 
tention first to the conditions which confronted the Colonies at 
the time of its adoption; and second, its influence on the Ameri- 
can system of government. In doing so special emphasis will be 
given to the part taken by the State of Delaware through its dis- 
tinguished representatives. 


It has been stated that the Constitution sprang into being by 
the labors of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. A better description would be that they reduced the Ameti- 
can spirit to writing. Gladstone remarked that it was “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” It was undoubtedly a great work excelled only 
by the Bible, but it was not the work of only a few summer 
months. It had its beginnings in the determination of the fore- 
fathers to found in a new world a haven of religious freedom, 
of liberty, equality, justice and independence, a determination for 
which they had braved a wilderness. It was no wonder that such 
a people, though from different lands and of different faiths, 
should unite for the common defense when the oppression of 
the old world sought to reduce them to the conditions from 
which they had escaped. 


It was for this purpose that the first and second Continental 
Congresses were called and Articles of Confederation adopted. 
These movements prepared the way for a more substantial and 
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enduring union. Without them it is unlikely that a Constitution 
would even have been considered. It follows that an understand- 
ing of preceding events is essential to a study of the Constitution 
itself. 


In the year 1773 the dispute between England and Ametica, 
after ten years growth, was fast coming to a head. The tax on 
tea had been retained for the express purpose of vindicating the 
authority of Parliament and was for that reason particularly ob- 
noxious to the Colonists. 


Nothing was perhaps better calculated to impress the British 
mind than a refusal to drink tea. It reminds us of the story of a 
Boston crook who threw the detectives off his oe by refusing 
to eat baked beans. 


On a night in March 1773 St. Andrew’s Lodge of Free Ma- 
sons was in session at the Green Dragon Tavern in Boston. Among 
those present were General Joseph Warren, Grand Master, and 
Paul Revere. An adjournment was taken during which the mem- 
bers dressed as Mohawk Indians, boarded a vessel and threw its 
cargo of tea into the harbor. Their rallying song was as follows: 


Rally, Mohawks!—bring out your axes! 
And tell King George we'll pay no taxes 
On his foreign tea! 
His threats are vain and vain to think 
To force our girls and wives to drink 
His vile Bohea! 
Then rally, boys, and hasten on 
To meet our Chiefs at the Green Dragon. 
Our Warten’s there, and bold Revere, 
With hands to do and words to cheer 
For Liberty and Laws! 
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Tea was also dumped into the river at New York. A vessel 
loaded with tea was met four miles below Philadelphia and the 
captain was persuaded to return to England without attempting 
to unload his cargo. Tea landed at Charleston, South Carolina, 
was stored in damp cellars until it became worthless. At Annapolis 
a cargo of tea, and the ship with it, were burned, the owner him- 
self, to soothe the excitement, setting the fire with his own hand. 
A merchant at the head of Indian River in Delaware had his prop- 
erty confiscated for selling tea, and was obliged to flee to Canada. 


It is not known with certainty who suggested the first Con- 
tinental Congress. The Connecticut Legislature in May 1774 
recommended the assembly of a congress. Virginia declared that 
an attack upon one Colony was an attack upon all. The Dela- 
wate Assembly was called together by a circular letter from the 
speaker. Caesar Rodney, Thomas McKean and George Read, or 
any two of them, were appointed as delegates. They were given 
the following instructions: 


“Deputies on the part and on behalf of this government in 
a General Continental Congress proposed to be held at the City 
of Philadelphia on the first Monday of September 1774, or at 
any other time and place that may be generally agreed on; then 
and there to consult and advise with the Deputies from other 
Colonies, and to determine upon all such prudent and lawful 
measures as may be judged most expedient for the Colonies im- 
mediately and unitedly to adopt, in order to obtain relief for an 
oppressed people, and the redress of our general grievances.” 


It is doubtful if a more remarkable convention ever assem- 
bled. There was no authority for calling it, and the members 
were without power to act except within the limits of the in- 
structions which they had received from their respective Colonies. 
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It was not called to discuss how to secure the independence of 
the Colonies, but how to secure justice in the administration of 
their affairs, 


The Congress met in Philadelphia, September 5, 1774. Pey- 
ton Randolph of Virginia was elected President and Charles 
Thompson, formerly of New Castle, Delaware, Secretary. Thomp- 
son had landed at New Castle as an immigrant boy and was edu- 
cated at Alison’s Academy at New London, Pennsylvania, which 
later became the Academy of Newark, Delaware. He was also 
Secretary of the second Continental Congress, and later the man 
selected to inform Washington of his election to the Presidency 
of the United States. 


Among the first questions debated was as to how the dele- 
gates should vote, whether by Colonies or by population. It was 
decided to vote by Colonies. This rule also prevailed in the sec- 
ond Congress. In the Constitutional Convention, however, it was 
attacked with great bitterness. It was the rock which almost split 
the Ship of State. 


The principal work accomplished by Congress was the adop- 
tion of four State papers, viz., a Declaration of Rights, an Address 
to the People of Great Britain, an Address to the King and an 
_ Address to the Inhabitants of the Colonies. 


The Address to the People of Great Britain declared, among 
other things: 


“That from the first day of December next, we will not im- 
port into British America, from Great Britain or Ireland, any » 
goods, wares, or merchandise whatsoever, or from any other place 
any such goods, wares, or merchandise, as shall have been export- 
ed from Great Britain or Ireland.” 
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“We solemnly agree, and associate, that from this day we 
will not purchase or use any tea imported on account of the East 
India company, or any on which a duty hath been or shall be 


paid.” 


The Address to the King, written by Dickinson, referred to 
themselves as “your faithful people in America” and asked that 
his royal authority and interposition may be used for our relief 
and that a gracious answer may be given to this our petition. 


Dickinson also prepared an elaborate ‘“‘Address to the In- 
habitants of Canada.” 


The addresses were prepared with great skill and ability, and 
ranked among the highest order of State papers for comprehen- 
siveness, dignity, and directness of expression. Lord Chatham said 
of this Congress in his great speech in the House of Lords: “For 
genuine sagacity, for singular moderation, for solid wisdom, 
manly spirit, sublime sentiments, and simplicity of language, for 
everything respectable, and honorable, the Congress of Philadel- 
phia, shine unrivalled. This wise people speak out. They do not 
hold the language of slaves; they tell you what they mean. They 
do not ask you to repeal your laws, as a favor. They claim it, as 
a right—they demand it.” 


This was the first Congress of the Confederation and the 
first formal forerunner of the American Revolution and may be 
said to have contained the germ of the Federal Constitution. The 
course taken by McKean, Read and Rodney received the unani- 
mous approval of the Delaware Assembly. 


After being in session from the fifth of September to the 
twenty-sixth of October, (1774), the Congress adjourned and 
passed into history as the “First Continental Congress.” Though 
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called without authority and unauthorized to adopt any particular 
policy, it had produced a profound impression upon the Colonies, 
and upon Great Britain. Before adjourning Congress adopted a 
resolution, “That another Congress should be held on the 10th of 
May, 1775, unless the redress of grievances, which we have de- 
sired, be obtained before that time.” 


In the interval of only a few months between the first and 
the second Congress much had taken place to arouse the Colonists. 
Unjust taxes had increased. A massacte had taken place in Bos- 
ton. British troops had been landed on American Soil and the 
battle of Lexington and Concord had been fought. The country 
was ripe for revolt. 


The second Colonial Congress met at Philadelphia on the 
10th of May, 1775. The rule which had been adopted in the 
former Congress, that each Colony should have one vote on each 
subject brought before it, was renewed. In a month after its meet- 
ing Congress elected George Washington, who was one of its 
members, Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Armies, pro- 
vided for raising troops and created military departments. It es- 
tablished rules for the government of the navy, authorized the 
emission of bills of credit, and provided for the establishment 
of a treasury department. Recommendations were made to the 
several Colonies to strengthen their governments. 


Congress also organized the “constitutional postoffice”’ in 
Opposition to the royal mail, and appointed Benjamin Franklin 
_ Postmaster General. This was the beginning of the postal system 

of the United States. 


_ While Washington was engaged in organizing the army, 
Congress was busy with measures for its support, pay and govern- 
ment, A-declaration was issued stating, “In defense of the free- 
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dom that is our birthright we have taken up arms. We shall lay 
them down when hostilities shall cease on the part of the aggress- 
ors, and all danger of their being renewed shall be removed.” 


Another petition to the King drawn by Dickinson and signed 
by all the members was the last attempt at reconciliation. A pho- 
tostatic copy of it was brought from England last summer by 
Mrs. Francis deH. Janvier of New Castle. It is dated 8 July 1775 
and is known in England as the “Olive Branch Petition.” It is ad- 
dressed: ‘“To the KINGS most excellent Majesty, Most gracious 
Sovereign.” It begins: 


“We your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts bay, Rhode Island and Providence 
plantations, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
the counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex on Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, in behalf of » 
ourselves and the inhabitants of these colonies, who have deputed 
us to represent them in general Congress, entreat your Majestys 
gracious attention to this our humble petition.” Two extracts are 
as follows: 


“Your Majestys ministers persevering in their measures and 
proceeding to open hostilities for enforcing them, have compelled 
us to arm in our own defence, and have engaged us in a contro- 
versy so peculiarly abhorent to the affections of your still faithful 
colonists, that when we consider whom we must oppose in this 
contest, and if it continues, what may be the consequences, our 
own particular misfortunes are accounted by us, only as parts 
of our distress. 


“We therefore beseech your Majesty, that your royal au- 
thority and influence may be graciously interposed to procure 
us relief from our afflicting fears and jealousies occasioned by the 
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system before mentioned, and to settle peace through every part 
of your Dominions; with all humility submitting to your Majes- 
ty's wise consideration, whether it may not be expedient for fa- 
cilitating those important purposes, that your Majesty be pleased 
to direct some mode by which the united applications of your 
faithful colonists to the throne, in pursuance of their common 
councils, may be improved into a happy and permanent recon- 
ciliation; and that in the meantime measures be taken for pre- 
venting the further destruction of the lives of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects and that such statutes as more immediately distress any of 
your Majestys colonies be repealed:” 


It has been stated that King George upon receiving the pe- 
tition read it carefully and then threw it into the scrap basket. If 
this is true someone must have rescued it. If King George had 
given it the attention it deserved America might still be a British 
possession. King George in not taking the action of Congress 
seriously greatly under-estimated the determination of the Colon- 
ists, as he was soon to discover. Old world rulers could not un- 
derstand the spirit of America. 


Upon the reassembly of Congress in September, 1775, it as- 
, sumed the name “The Thirteen United Colonies.” 


On the fifteenth of May, 1776, the first movement was taken 
towards a formal declaration of separation. On that day the Vir- 
ginia Assembly instructed the delegates from that Colony to pro- 
pose to Congress a declaration of independence from Great Brit- 
ain. On July 1 the declaration was reported to the Committee of 
the Whole, and debated on July 2, 3, and 4. During the debate 
much opposition developed to the declaration, and it was passed 
by a majority of only one vote, seven States voting for it, and six 
against it. Of Delaware’s three delegates, McKean favored it, 
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but Read counseled delay. Rodney, the third delegate, was in 
lower Delaware. It was then that he made his celebrated ride to 
Philadelphia. There he joined with McKean and under the unit 
tule Delaware’s vote was cast for the resolution making a major- 
ity in its favor. 


Thomas McKean records as follows: 


“On July 1, 1776, the question was taken in the committee 
of the whole of Congress. Delaware (having only two present, 
namely myself and Mr. Read) was divided. The report was de- 
layed until the 4th and in the meantime I sent an express for Cae- 
sat Rodney, to Dover, in the county of Kent, in Delaware, at my 
private expense, whom I met at the State House door on the 4th 
of July in his boots; he resided eighty miles from the city, and 
just arrived as Congress met. The question was taken; Delaware 
voted in favor of independence.” 


Thomas Jefferson tells us that the debate would have lasted 
much longer had not a swarm of vicious flies from a nearby livery 
stable attacked the thinly covered legs of the members. They took 
a vote to escape the flies. | 


Delawareans are interested in the fact that Dean Bennett of 
the Cathedral of St. John is a collateral descendant of Thomas 
McKean. Years ago the City Council of Brooklyn decided to name 
its streets in honor of the early patriots. Three adjacent streets 
were named respectively for Rodney, Bedford and McKean. 
McKean signed his name with a line extending downward from 
the final “n’” making it look more like the letter “p.” The Brooklyn 
City Fathers read his name Thomas M. Keap, so the street was 
named Keap instead of McKean. Dean Bennett tells me that his 
mother once lived on Keap Street, not realizing that it had been 
named in honor of her distinguished kinsman. 
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The subject of the union of the Colonies came up for dis- 
cussion from time to time. “Articles of Confederation and Petr- 
petual Union” proposed by Benjamin Franklin were rejected. It 
was not until November, 1777, that amended articles received 
the approval of Congress. Ratification by the several States was 
of slow progress. This was not accomplished until nearly five years 
after the signing of the Declaration. A substantial development 
had been made in the germ of constitutional government. 


Congress first met under the Articles of Confederation in 
March, 1781, but the great men who had attended previous meet- 
ings of Congress were conspicuous by their absence. Washington 
wrote Jefferson deploring the inefficiency of that body. Hamilton 
wrote Clinton “The falling off is very alarming and dangerous. 
They are either in the field or in civil offices in their respective 
States.” 


Thus matters continued until January, 1787, when the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation proving inadequate, Congress issued a 
call for a convention of delegates for the purpose of making a 
revision. All States responded except Rhode Island which was 
not represented. | 


The Convention was called to order May 25, 1787. Its mem- 
bership was of the highest character. George Washington headed 
the delegation from Virginia and. was President of the Conven- 
tion. Delaware sent Gunning Bedford, Jr., George Read, John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, and Jacob Broom, and instructed them 
to agree to no system which would change the right of each 
State to one vote. 


Thirty-three of the members were lawyers. The Masonic 
_ fraternity was well-represented. Of the fifty-five who took part 
thirty-one are known to have been Masons. The outstanding Ma- 
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sonic services of Washington are well-known. Six of the others 
served their States in the office of Grand Master, some before 
and some after the Convention, namely, Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania, Gunning Bedford, Jr., of Delaware, John Blair 
and Edmund Randolph of Virginia, David Brearley of New Jer- 
sey and William Davie of North Carolina. It was a young man’s 
convention, the average age being about forty. Leaving out Frank- 
lin, who was eighty-three, the average would have been in the © 
thirties. In no other country would youth have been given so great 
an opportunity. 


Early in the session it was decided not to amend the Articles 
of Confederation, but to prepare a new Constitution. The insist- 
ence of the larger States to representation according to population 
caused serious anxiety for the result of the Convention. 


A plan was presented by the delegates from Virginia pro- 
viding for representation according to population. In support of 
this Mr. Madison proposed a resolution that the equality of suf- 
frage established by the Articles of Confederation ought not to 
prevail in the National Legislature; and that an equitable ratio 
of representation ought to be substituted. 


At once Mr. Read, of Delaware, was on his feet and made 
the first threat of secession by stating that the Deputies from 
Delaware were restrained by their instructions “from assenting 
to any change of the rule of suffrage, and in case such a change 
should be fixed on, it might become their duty to retire from the 
Convention.” 


At times the debate became bitter in the extreme. James Wil- 
son, a delegate from Pennsylvania, turning to the representatives 
of the little States, passionately said: 
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~ Will you abandon a country to which you are bound by so 
many strong and enduring ties? Should the event happen, it will 
neither stagger my sentiments nor duty. If the minority of the 
people refuse to coalesce with the majority on just and proper 
principles, if a separation must take place, it could never hap- 
pen on better grounds.” 


To this Bedford, of Delaware, as heatedly replied: 


“We have been told with a dictatorial air that this is the last 
moment for a fair trial in favor of good government. It will be 
the last, indeed, if the propositions reported by the committee go 
forth to the people. The large States dare not dissolve the Con- 
vention. If they do, the small ones will find some foreign ally 
of more honor and good faith, who will take them by the hand 
and do them justice.” 


Finally, the smaller States gave their ultimatum to the larger 
States that unless representation in both branches of the proposed 
Legislature should be on the basis of equality—each State, wheth- 
er large or small, having one vote—they would forthwith leave 
the Convention. An eye-witness says that, at that moment, Wash- 
ington, who was in the chair, gave old Doctor Franklin a sig- 
nificant look. Franklin arose and moved an adjournment for three 
days. 


Mr. Dickinson said to Mr. Madison, “You see the conse- 
quence of pushing things too far. Some of the members from 
the small States wish for two branches in the General Legisla- 
ture, and are friends to a good National Government; but we 
would sooner submit to foreign power, than submit to be de- 
prived in both branches of the Legislature, of an equality of suf- 
frage, and thereby be thrown under the domination of the larger 
States.” 
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The courageous stand taken by the delegates from Delaware 
was in accordance with instructions to them at the time of their 
appointment. Delaware, however, had too much to gain by a 
strong adhesive government to have carried the matter far enough 
to have caused a dissolution of the union. They failed to secure 
equal representation in both houses of Congress, but gained a 
compromise that representation should be by States in the Senate 
and by population in the House. 


This having been decided, a motion by John Dickinson was 
adopted whereby Senators were chosen by the Legislatures thereby 
representing the States, while the membership of the House rep- 
resenting the people themselves. That part of the Constitution re- 
lating to the Senate and its functions is mainly the work of Dick- 
inson. 


This compromise, although accepted by the delegates from 
the larger States, was received with disfavor by their constituents 
and almost caused a rejection of the Constitution. Nevertheless, 
it was finally ratified and for one hundred and fifty years has 
proved an equitable basis of representation in the legislative 
branch of the government. ' 


It would be hard for us in this day to picture an Executive 
Department consisting of three Presidents instead of one, and 
yet that very thing was seriously considered in the Convention. 
It was argued that one President would be imitating foreign coun- 
tries which had a single ruler, especially England. The motion 
to have but one President carried by a vote of seven to three. New 
York, Delaware and Maryland voted for three Presidents. 


The framers of the Constitution made little attempt to go 
into detail. They deemed it wise to outline a system of govern- 
ment allowing future generations, through their representatives 
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in Congress, to shape their affairs as changing conditions and 
opinions might deem best for a growing and expanding nation. 


The language in which it is written is a marvel of brevity 
of expression. For example the authority for the whole postal 
system, with all its various ramifications extending over the whole 
continent takes only seven words, viz., “To establish post offices 
and post roads.” The whole navy and all appertaining thereto were 
authorized by six words, “To provide and maintain a navy.” No 
gteater undertaking expressed in fewer words comes to my mind 
than that described in the Book of Genesis when darkness was 
upon the face of the deep and the Great Architect directed the 
establishment of the solar system in four words with the com- 
mand, ‘‘Let there be light.” 


To those who would know the foundations on which our 
country is established, and at the same time improve their use of 
the English language, I would recommend the reading of the 
Constitution of the United States. With most of us our knowledge 
of that document is as vague as our knowledge of Shakespeare. 
A man was asked recently if he had ever read Shakespeare’s plays. 
His reply was, “Oh yes, I read them when they first came out.” 


Perhaps the greatest clause in the Constitution is its preamble. 
Into it was woven the very fibre of our liberties and of our na- 
tional existence. It is permeated with the spirit of fraternalism. 
It begins, ‘““We, the people of the United States.” It is significant 
that the Constitution always designates the nation as The United 
States, never These United States. This was to indicate that what 
had been a loose Confederation of Colonies should thenceforth be 
one united nation. The expression ‘These United States” is there- 
fore inconsistent with both the letter and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Continuing the pteamble, ‘In Order to form a more per- 
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fect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 


The Constitution consists of but seven Atticles. 


Article 1 treats of the Legislative Department and declares— 
“All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States which shall consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives.” What could be more concise? The 
balance of the Article treats of their manner of election, quali- 
fications, powers and duties. 


Article 2 creates the offices of President and Vice-President. 


Article 3 provides for a Judicial Department as follows: 
“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” A clause enumerates 
their judicial powers but the Constitution is silent as to the num- 
ber of judges of which the court shall be composed. 


Article 4 contains general provisions. Article 5 provides for 
amendments and Article 6-miscellaneous provisions. 


The seventh and last Article is so short that I will quote it 
in full. 


“The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same.” 


When the Convention concluded its labors, efforts were be- 
gun at once for ratification. In this Delaware took the lead on 
December 7, 1787, in a Convention held at Dover. 
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That Delaware became the first State is gratifying to her 
citizens, but it is not her chief claim to glory. Delaware hastened 
ratification for two reasons: First, that her Legislature was then 
in session making prompt action possible; second, that the terms 
of the Constitution were so favorable to smaller States that any 
other course was unthinkable. Delaware, New Jersey and Georgia 
were the only States which ratified unanimously. 


The bright jewel in Delaware’s crown is her thirteen years 
of successful insistence on State equality. This principle was 
adopted in the first Congress, continued in the second, and 
strengthened in the Articles of Confederation. The Constitution 
made it a permanent part of the American system of government. 
By it Delaware maintained her sovereignty and increased in na- 
tional importance. It was only natural that the more powerful 
States should have been reluctant to abandon their prestige. Dela- 
ware knew that State equality would protect her from large State 
domination, but the large States feared that it would place them 
under small State domination. 


Let us here and now give belated, but deserved tribute to 
the patriotism of the larger States for accepting a Constitution 
which deprived them of their controlling position. Perhaps they 
would have been less apprehensive could they have looked for- 
ward one hundred and fifty years and have seen how greatly Dela- 
ware exceeds many of them in the payment of federal income tax. 


The framers of the Constitution held no illusions that their 
work was perfect or that the wisdom of future generations might 
not discover and bring to light some needed changes. With this 
in view it was provided that amendments might be proposed by 
two-thirds of each house of Congress or on application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the States. Before any amendment 
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is valid it must be ratified by three-fourths of the States either 
by their Legislatures or by State Conventions as directed by Con- 
gress. 


The first ten amendments were proposed by the first Con- 
gress and are known as the Bill of Rights. It is said that they 
were proposed by Jefferson in a letter written from Paris. They 
guarantee to the citizens many of the rights and liberties for which 
the forefathers had come to America and the Revolution had 
been fought. They are briefly religious liberty, freedom of speech, 
of the press and of petition to the government. The right of the 
States to have militias. The security of the home against unreas- 
onable search, the right of trial by jury and to be represented by 
counsel and not twice to be put in jeopardy for the same offense. 
Excessive bail and cruel and unusual punishment are forbidden. 
No one shall be compelled to be a witness against himself or be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of law, 
and lastly that all powers not delegated to the United States are 
reserved to the States and to the people. 


A few years ago a woman in California was greatly distressed 
because a commission was about to condemn her property for a 
proposed highway. She appealed to former President Hoover for 
advice. He replied, “Go to a stationery store and purchase a copy 
of the Constitution. Study the Bill of Rights until you know it 
perfectly. Then when the commission meets quote the Bill of 
Rights. If that does not stop them pound the table and shout it.” 
She did this and the commission was so unprepared for a reply 
_ that the highway was changed to another location. 


The twelfth amendment established the present mode of 
electing the President and Vice-President. | 
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The next three amendments grew out of the Civil War and 
of the tragic years of reconstruction by which it was followed. 
They abolished slavery, limited the right to hold office of those 
who had taken part in a rebellion unless Congress by two-thirds 
vote removed the disability, and that the right to vote should not 
be denied on account of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 


No more amendments were adopted for forty-three years. 
Those which followed are familiar to us all. They authorized the 
income tax, changed the election of senators from the legisla- 
tures to direct vote of the people. Prohibited the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors which was the only amendment 
ever repealed. The woman suffrage amendment and the amend- 
ment changing the dates on which the President, Vice-President 
and members. of Congress shall take office, and abolishing the 
so called lame duck Congress. An amendment relating to child | 
labor has been pending for several years, and would no doubt 
have been ratified long ago had its phraseology not met with ac- 
tive opposition. 


In the American system of government a strict adherence to 
the Constitution is expected of all who may be placed in positions 
of trust. This is true not only of national but of state officials as 
well, and includes the Executive, Legislative and Judicial Depart- 
ments. All from the highest to the lowest must take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. My first official 
duty upon taking that oath as Lieutenant Governor was to ad- 
minister it to a janitor of the Senate. If he ever violated the Con- 
stitution in cleaning up the State House, it did not come to my 
notice. So thoroughly is this oath a part of the American system 
that no loyal citizen should ask or expect exemption. 
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The more we study the Constitution, and the conditions under 
which it was adopted, the more we realize its similarity to a great 
tree. Neither sprang into being over night, but were the culmina- 
tion of many years of growth and development. 


The seed of the Constitution was produced centuries ago in 
the longings of the human heart. It was brought to our shores 
by those early pioneers who sought in the new world the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It was planted and 
nourished in fertile soil uncontaminated by injustice and oppres- 
sion. It was watered by the tears and blood of those who fought 
and died for its preservation, in the war of the Revolution. It was 
invigorated by the Declaration of Independence and the Articles 
of Confederation, till at last it blossomed and bore fruit in the 
Constitutional Convention. 


When shaken by storms of the Civil War, its roots sank more — 
deeply in the soil and it became more than ever our shelter and 
protection. 


Time has come and will come again when symmetry and use- 
fulness demand that it be pruned. Limbs interfere with each other 
or become atrophied. But this must ever be done by the sympa- 
thetic hands of those by whom it is loved and revered. Let it 
be our earnest hope and prayer that it shall always be spared 
from the ruthless axe of those by whom it would be weakened 
or destroyed. 


GUNNING BEDFORD, JR., SIGNER AND 
MASON 


Address delivered October 7, 1937, at his grave on the 
lawn of the Masonic Home, as a part of Delaware’s 
Constitution Sesqui-Centennial Celebration. 


For the third time in one hundred and twenty-five years a 
devoted people gather around the remains of Gunning Bedford, 
Jr., for the purpose of rendering honor to his memory. The first 
was on March 31, 1812, on the occasion of his burial in the ceme- 
tery of the First Presbyterian Church in Wilmington; the second 
on March 31, 1921, upon his reinterment on the lawn of the 
Masonic Home of Delaware; and the present occasion in recog- 
nition of his services as a framer and signer of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The aftermath of the Revolutionary War was full of danger 
for the American people. They had been weakened and impover- 
ished by many years of devastating conflict. Their central govern- 
ment was little more than a confederation brought together to 
promote the common cause of independence. With the success 
of that cause many were of opinion that the need for coopera- 
- tion no longer existed. A convention was held at Annapolis, but 
only a few States were represented, and it adjourned to meet in 
Philadelphia. 


Judge Nields in his able article on Judge Bedford states as 
follows: “On May 28, 1787, Bedford took his seat in the Con- 
vention (at Philadelphia) and regularly attended its sessions. 
His speeches as reported in Madison’s Debates are confined to two 
or three subjects. His plan of Government was apparently a 
simple one. He believed in a federal government whose powers 
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should be vested in Congress and withheld from the Executive. 
He feared the undue preponderance of the larger states and te- 
peatedly insisted upon equal State representation.” 


“In discussing the general powers of Congress it is reported, 
‘Mr. Bedford was opposed to every check on the Legislature. He 
thought it would be sufficient to mark out in the Constitution the 
boundaries to the Legislative Authority, which would give all 
the requisite security to the rights of the other departments. The 
representatives of the people were the best judges of what was 
for their interest, and ought to be under no external control what- 
ever. The two branches would produce a sufficient control within 
the Legislature itself.’ ”’ 


Notwithstanding the usual courtesy of his manners, Bedford 
was inclined when aroused to resort to violence of expression. 
This occurred once while in defense of the rights of the smaller 
States to equal representation. On one occasion he threatened 
the three larger States that the smaller ones might withdraw and 
seek some foreign ally to take them by the hand and do them 
justice. When censured for making so rash a statement, he ex- 
plained that some allowance ought to be made for the habits of 
his profession in which warmth was natural and sometimes 
necessary. 


On one occasion he challenged a member of Congress to a 
duel for some remarks in Congress which Bedford resented. The 
duel, however, never took place. 


All through the summer of 1787 delegates from the several 
States labored with the problems of establishing justice, insuring 
domestic tranquility, providing for the common defense, pro- 
moting the general welfare and securing the blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity. 
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By September 17 the work had been accomplished so far 
as the convention was concerned, but there was still much to be 
done. It would not be effective unless it met with the approval 
of the several States. 


Bedford was a member of the Delaware Convention that 
ratified the Federal Constitution on December 7, 1787. The reso- 
lution of the Convention was as follows: ‘We the Deputies of 
the People of the Delaware State, in convention met, having 
taken into our serious consideration the Federal Constitution pto- 
posed and agreed upon by the Deputies of the United States in 
a general convention held at the City of Philadelphia on the 
seventeenth day of September, A. D. 1787, have approved, as- 
sented to, ratified and confirmed and by these presents do, in virtue 
of the power and authority to us given for that purpose, for and 
in behalf of ourselves and our constituents, fully, freely and en- 
tirely approve of, assent to, ratify and confirm the said Constitu- 
tion.” This action made Delaware the first State of the Union. 


Bedford was deeply interested in the cause of education and 
was President of the Board of Trustees of Wilmington Academy. 
In soliciting financial aid for the school he said: “The establish- 
ment of schools for the purpose of education is on all hands 
justly acknowledged to be an object of the first importance.” In 
1803 he presented a memorandum to the Legislature asking that 
the chartered, powers of the Academy be enlarged so as to em- 
brace a collegiate course. This was done and he became the Presi- 
dent of Wilmington College. 


Bedford was made a Mason March 21, 1782, in Lodge No. 
14 of Pennsylvania. This lodge had been chartered in 1769 to 
_ meet at Christina Ferry or within five miles thereof. Delaware, 
it will be remembered, had at that time no separate Grand Lodge. 
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The country as well as the whole world was shocked upon 
learning of the death of General George Washington which oc- 
curred on December 14, 1799. The Society of Free Masons of 
Wilmington and the neighborhood held a special meeting on 
St. John’s day, December 27, in his honor. An account of the 
meeting appeared in the ‘Mirror of the Times & General Ad- 
vertiser” of Wilmington in its issue of the following day. The 
meeting was held in the lodge room in the Old Town Hall, whence 
they proceeded with slow and solemn steps to the beat of muffled 
drums and other martial music to the Presbyterian Meeting 
House. Bedford delivered the funeral oration to a crowded and 
attentive audience. “During his discourse many a tear rolled 
down the cheek and many a sigh sprang from the heart of sensi- 
bility.” Bedfords’s address was published in Lancaster in 1802 
and reprinted a few years ago by the late J. Danforth Bush. 


On June 6, 1806, the lodges located in Delaware organized 
themselves into the Grand Lodge of Delaware, and Gunning 
Bedford, Jr., was elected its first Grand Master. Lodge No. 14 
declared itself independent of Pennsylvania and became Wash- 
ington Lodge No. -1 of Delaware. Bedford retained his member- 
ship therein. 


The organization of the Grand Lodge of Delaware appears 
in its minutes as well as in the records of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania. The latter account is as follows: 


“That on the Sixth Day of June last, a meeting was held 
at the Town Hall in the Borough of Wilmington, in the State of 
Delaware, composed of Nine Brethren said to represent Lodges 
No. 31, Laurel Town, Sussex County; No. 33, New Castle, New 
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Castle County; No. 96, New Ark, New Castle County, and No. 
14 Wilmington, New Castle County. That they Resolved, Unani- 
mously, “That the several Lodges of Ancient Masons in the State 
of Delaware there represented by Deputies properly authorized, 
_ consider it as a matter of right and for the general benefit of 
Masonty that they ought to form a Grand Lodge within the said 
State; and now do proceed to form and organize themselves into 
a Grand Lodge accordingly to be known and distinguished by 
_ the Name of The Grand Lodge of Delaware.’ ” 


This action was at first resented by the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania but later full fraternal recognition was given to its 
new sister Grand Lodge. 


After serving a term of one year as Grand Master, Bedford 
was twice re-elected. 


The early ancestors of Bedford lived in England. It is said 
that one of them had married a Miss Gunning, one of the three 
sisters famed for their beauty. Thereafter the name of Gunning 
was used very largely as a first name for members of the Bedford 
family. On coming to America the Bedfords settled at James- 
town, Virginia. The grandfather of Gunning, Jr., lived on a 
tract of land along the Big Elk Creek in Cecil County, Maryland, 
which he named “Bedford’s Choice.” 


Gunning, Jr., was born in Philadelphia in 1747. He was 
the son of Gunning Bedford, Sr., a founder of Carpenter’s Hall 
of Philadelphia, and a cousin of Governor Gunning Bedford 
who resided at New Castle. 


Gunning, Jr., graduated from Princeton in 1771. On that 
occasion he was selected to deliver the valedictory oration. He 
had married Miss Jane Ballaroux Parker of New York while 
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still a student, and his young wife traveled to Princeton with her 
baby to attend the commencement. 


After completing his legal studies he practiced his profession 
for a while at Dover, then moved to Wilmington where he resided 
at what is now No. 606 Market Street. In 1785 he purchased a 
tract of 250 acres along the Concord and Faulk Roads in Brandy- 
wine Hundred. The place was called “Pisgah.” It was part of an 
original tract called “New Wark’ which William Penn had 
granted to Valentine Hollingsworth. Bedford changed it to “Lorh- 
bardy” which name it still bears. 


Betsy Montgomery in her “Reminiscences of Wilmington” 
states: “Judge Bedford and his lady were remarkably handsome 
persons and of noble statute. Mrs. Bedford received an accom- 
plished education and spoke French fluently, her mother being 
a native of France. When emigrants from that country crowded. 
this town, Mrs. Bedford was their friend and patron. Her en- 
tertainments excelled in tasteful arrangement and ornamental 


display.” 


Gunning Bedford died March 30, 1812. His funeral which 
was large and impressive took place March 31, at 4 P. M. and 
again the Old Town Hall was the meeting place. The Grand 
Lodge was opened in due form. The procession proceeded to 
Second and Market Streets, thence to the First Presbyterian 
Church, then located on the east side of Market Street between 
Ninth and Tenth, where the services were held. 


His daughter, Henrietta J. Bedford in 1858 erected the monu- 
ment over his grave which you now see before you. Tradition 
says that she designed it by draping a table cover over a cylin- 
drical stove. On it appears the Bedford arms of three lions’ paws 
and that of the Ballaroux of two leopards’. The inscription, at 
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the request of Miss Bedford, was written by William Thompson 
Read, a Past Grand Master and grandson of George Read, the 
signer. The marble railing around the monument was placed after 
her death which occurred in 1871, she having provided in her 
will for its cost. Her will also provided for the placing of a por- 
trait of her father in the Capitol at Washington. With her death 
his line became extinct. 


Times changed and Wilmington grew from a village to a 
city, and it became necessary to remove the cemetery and the Old 
First Presbyterian Church. Most of the other graves were replaced 
in the northerly side of Wilmington and Brandywine Cemetery. 
The Masons, however, took charge of the remains of Bedford 
and of his daughter, Miss Henrietta. They and the monument 
were moved to their present location. The ceremonies took place 
on March 31, at 4 P. M. 1921, and again the Old Town Hall was 

selected for the emergent communication. Thus the month, day, 
hour and meeting place were identical with those of his first in- 
terment, held one hundred and nine years before. 


And now we have gathered to bestow one more honor on 
the man whose life was devoted to his Country, his State and his 
City as well as to his beloved Fraternity. May his last sleep be 
blessed in the esteem of posterity and the love of the great Archi- 
tect of the Universe. 
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DELAWARE-PENNSYLVANIA WEDGE 


(Owned by one State — Governed by another.) 
Address before Hiram Lodge of Newark in 1933. 


The record of the establishment and change of ownership 
of the land along the famous Delaware Curve, including the 
Wedge, is one of rival claimants, of numerous surveys and of 
long drawn out lawsuits. To one like myself who began his career 
as a civil engineer and changed to that of a lawyer, the task was 
not so much to find sufficient material, as it was to determine what 
material must, for the sake of brevity, be omitted. 


A careful examination of the boundary lines of every State 
of the Union would doubtless fail to reveal any so unique as those 
of the State of Delaware. On the North we have a curved line, 
the only State line of its kind in the United States. Two other of 
our boundaries have been in dispute for more than two centuries. 
One of these which relates to the famous Wedge, was not set- 
tled until the year 1921, and the other which relates to the bound- 
aty line between Delaware and New Jersey, on which jurisdiction 
over a part of the Delaware River and Bay depends, is now being 
contested in the Supreme Court of the United States.* 


Any reference to the Wedge will be understood to mean 
that tract of land between the Delaware Curve and the State of 
Maryland. Its widest part is at the Northeast corner of Maryland, 
and the point is a few yards below the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. 


A glance at almost any map dating from Colonial times un- 


*The Court awarded to Delaware all of the River within the 
twelve-mile circle, to low water line on the Jersey shore. 
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til the year 1921 will show the Wedge as a part of Pennsylvania, 
yet during all that time jurisdiction over it was successfully main- 
tained by Delaware. Its inhabitants voted and paid taxes in Dela- 
ware, and one man served in the Delaware Legislature. Had the 
dispute not been settled as it was, the whole of the town of Me- 
chanicsville would have been surrendered to Pennsylvania, and 
furthermore, the Head of Christiana Church and cemetery, where 
so many people of this vicinity worship and bury their dead, 
would have gone to that State. 


Through the centuries of boundary disputes, surveys and re- 
surveys, claims and counter-claims, the citizens of Newark and 
vicinity have taken a vital interest. Mason and Dixon, who in 
1763-68 first surveyed the Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania 
boundary, had their headquarters in the old St. Patrick Inn, which 
stood near the present site of Fader’s garage; and Captain W. C. 
Hodgkins, who made the final survey in 1892, had his headquar- 
ters at the Deer Park Hotel. 


Now that the boundary is settled, few persons are aware that 
the Delaware circle is now a compound curve with different radii, 
one of about thirteen miles and the other less than twelve miles; 
that a part of the territory included in the twelve mile circle is 
within the State of Maryland, and that the Western boundary of 
Delaware is not one line, but is in fact two lines. 


An outline of the origin of the conflicting claims to what 
is now the State of Delaware is not only proper in a discussion of 
the Wedge but is absolutely essential to a clear understanding 
of the subject. 


The territory of Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland had 
been granted to the Plymouth Colony in 1606 but had never been 
settled by the grantees. 
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The Charter of Maryland was granted to George Calvert, 
the second Lord Baltimore, in 1632. It extended from the Chesa- 
peake Bay to the Atlantic Ocean, and to that part of the Dela- 
wate Bay “which lyeth under the fortieth degree of latitude.” 
One clause of the Charter was destined to be productive of 
jealousies, conflicts and litigation, lasting long after the territories 
affected had ceased to be Provinces and had become independent 
Commonwealths of the United States. That clause was as follows: 
“Hitherto uncultivated in the parts of America and partly occu- 
pied by savages having no knowledge of the Devine Being.” 


The fortieth parallel passes through the present site of Ger- 
mantown but this was unknown to Baltimore as all maps of the 
period located it at about the head of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
wate Bays. 


The Dutch claimed the West shore of the Delaware Bay 
and River by virtue of the so-called discoveries of Henry Hudson, 
and had made settlements at Lewes, New Castle and Wilming- 
ton. The English regarded them as squatters. Their territory soon, 
by conquest, came into the possession of the Duke of York, who 
later became King James II. These settlements weakened: the 
claim of Baltimore to the shores of the Delaware under the word- 
ing of his charter granting land “hitherto uncultivated.” 


In 1681 Charles II granted to William Penn a charter for the 
region lying North of Baltimore’s grant. In order to avoid bound- 
ary disputes, agents of Baltimore and of the Duke of York were 
called in consultation with regard to the proposed grant. The 
Duke of York was willing that the grant be made, provided that 
Penn be kept at least twenty miles from his capital, New Castle. 
He later agreed to twelve miles. Penn’s charter was made accord- 
ingly to cover territory bounded by a curved line twelve miles from 
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New Castle and thence by the fortieth degree by a straight line 
Westward. This was the origin of the twelve mile circle. The 
following year Penn received a grant from the Duke of York 
for the three lower counties along the Delaware, to which the 
Duke had very doubtful title. Penn then owned both sides of the 
Curve so that the line ceased to be more than a boundary between 
counties. Thus the curve became relatively less important until 
the separation of Pennsylvania and Delaware at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. 


Lord Baltimore with some justification claimed that his 
gtant extended to the fortieth parallel or to about the latitude of 
Germantown. William Penn, however, upon viewing the land 
was much disappointed that his Province was so far from the 
ocean. 


About this time there appeared on the scene a man destined — 
to play a brief but important part in the controversy, being the 
fiery and impetuous Irishman, Col. George Talbot. He was the 
cousin of Lord Baltimore and one of his most ardent and loyal 
supporters. Baltimore had granted him an extensive manor be- 
tween the Susquehanna and the Northeast Rivers in the neighbor- 
hood of Conowingo. The patent gave him almost kingly powers. 
This grant, which he called Susquehanna Manor, was soon ex- 
tended to the head waters of the Elk and to within a short dis- 
tance of the present Delaware line. Part of the tract he called 
Belleconnell from which Belle Hill on the Newark and Elkton 
road is said to have received its name. 


Shortly after the arrival of Penn in Philadelphia, Talbot went 
there for the purpose of demanding Penn’s withdrawal. His mis- 
sion was evidently unsuccessful. Upon his return Talbot ran a new 
line from the mouth of the Octoraro Creek on the Susquehanna 
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to the mouth of Naaman’s Creek on the Delaware, thus surrender- 
ing about one-half of Susquehanna Manor. This line was intended 
to indicate the Northern boundary of Maryland. Talbot marked 
it with notches on trees and defended it with a series of block- 
houses and beacons placed at points he believed to be strategic. 
Bacon Hill in Cecil County, formerly called Beacon Hill, is said 
to have gotten its name from one of these beacons. Signals were 
established for the purpose of calling his clan together by the 


blowing of horns and the firing of three musket shots in suc- 
cession to give notice of approaching danger. 


Talbot now assumed dictatorial powers and attempted to 
bring parts of Pencader and White Clay Creek Hundreds under 
Baltimore’s dominion. In April 1684 he made a raid upon the 
plantation of one Joseph Bowle, who lived about two miles East 
of Iron Hill probably not far from where Sweetman’s garage is 
now located. Bowle’s account of the raid is recorded as follows: 


“About ten days since, Colonel Talbot ridd up to my house 
and was ready to ride over me and said d——n you, you dog 
whom do you seat under here, you dog? You seat under nobody; 
you have no warrant from Penn no my lord; therefore get you 
gone or else I'll send you to Saint Marie’s and I being fright- 
ened, says he you brazen-faced, impudent, confident, dog, I'll 
shorten Penn’s territories bye and bye.” It is added in the record, 
that “the neighbors said they saw Bowle’s land surveyed away.” 
From this it would appear that diplomacy was not one of Tal- 
bot’s strong points. 





Joseph Bowle was not the only one dispossessed by Talbot. 
'On May 30, 1684, Samuel Land of New Castle wrote a letter 
stating that on the day before, Talbot with three musketeers had 
gone to the widow Ogle, also to Jonas Erskin and Andries Tille, 
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who lived near her and stated that if they would not forthwith 
yield obedience to Lord Baltimore and own him for their Pro- 
prietor and pay their rents to him, that within three weeks he 
would turn them out of their houses and take their land from 
them. Land wrote that the people are so dissatisfied that they 
have a mind not to plant anything more this year nor tend the corn 
already planted; that one of Talbot’s friends had told them that 
Lord Baltimore had sworn all inhabitants of Maryland with faith 
and allegiance to him and to fight all those that the Lord Balti- 
more would make war against. We are the King’s subjects, he 
wrote, “The Lord direct us and bless us for we are very much 
threatened by ye Colonel Talbot.” 


The widow Ogle was evidently the widow of John Ogle who 
had died only a few weeks previous and who with his brother 
William Ogle were extensive land owners near Christiana. Their 
tract lay between the roads leading from Christiana to Newark and 
Stanton respectively. On the widow Ogle’s land Talbot erected 
a small fort not so much for warlike purposes as to establish and 
maintain possession of the country West of it. Here he defied the 
Sheriff of New Castle and his deputies, threatening them with 
muskets and exhibiting what he termed “My Lord Baltimore’s 
commission.” The garrison in other regards seems to have been 
a friendly lot, mingling freely ‘with the other inhabitants. 


It is quite possible that Baltimore’s cause would have had 
greater chance of success had it not been for two circumstances. 
One was that he had been so long absent from England that his 
influence and prestige had begun to wane; and second, Talbot’s 
impetuosity had led him into the commission of a crime which | 
was very displeasing to the King and which necessitated Talbot’s 
becoming a fugitive from justice. 
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The King of England had sent taxgatherers to the Provinces 
who proceded in an arbitrary manner to make levies upon the in- 
habitants, without taking the trouble to notify the Proprietors. 
This so angered Talbot that he boarded a vessel, then in the Elk 
River and occupied by Christopher Rousby, one of the tax collec- 
tors, and after an altercation, stabbed him to the heart. Talbot 
was arrested, placed in irons and taken to Gloucester, Virginia, 
where he was imprisoned. That winter his loyal wife with a few 
faithful friends procured some small boats and braving the in- 
clement weather went to Virginia, landing at some distance from 
Gloucester. Procuring some swift horses, they rode rapidly to 
Gloucester, liberated Talbot and brought him back to Susque- 
hanna Manor. Here he was hidden in a cave near Port Deposit 
where his needs were supplied by his friends, who when ques- 
tioned denied all knowledge of his whereabouts. Talbot later 
surrendered himself, was tried and convicted of murder, but re- 
ceived a patdon. Of his subsequent career little is known. 


After the downfall of Talbot the garrison of his fort near 
Christiana remained for a year or two longer, until getting drunk 
and staying out in the cold some died from exposure and others 
lost their limbs. This was Baltimore’s last armed attempt to hold 
the territory of this State. Subsequent demands were made in the 
Courts of England. 


It is difficult for a lawyer to pass over briefly the lengthy liti- 
gation between Penn and Baltimore which took place in the Eng- 
lish Courts. Both sides are said to have used all ligitimate and 
occasionally rather questionable methods to maintain the integ- 
tity of what was supposed to be his own. Throughout it was a 
losing fight for Baltimore, due no doubt to his waning prestige, 
the fatal clause in his charter limiting him to land “hitherto un- 
cultivated” and to resentment over Talbot’s murder of a tax col- 
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lector. Levying taxes on the Colonies even at that early date seems 
to have been a favorite pastime of the British Crown. About all 
that Baltimore got out of it was the pardon of Talbot, and Penn 
had no reason to be interested in that. 


Litigation was begun in 1683. Two years later the King’s 
Council decided that Baltimore’s grant was only for unsettled ter- 
ritory, whereas the Dutch had settled prior to his grant. They 
accordingly gave a decision splitting the difference between the 
two sides, directing that the Peninsula be divided into two equal 
parts by a line from the latitude of Cape Henlopen to the for- 
tieth degree of North latitude. 


Baltimore went to England to attend the hearings and vig- 
orously opposed the decision. On December 1, 1685, he wrote a 
letter to his Deputy Governors in Maryland in regard to the dif- 
ference between Penn and him about Delaware and about the 
decision. He told them that he had received no summons or the 
least notice. In this, of course, his statement deviated from the 
truth. He hoped that no more land would be taken from his char- 
ter than what ts actually cultivated in Delaware. 


He directed his Governors to encourage the inhabitants of 
his Province to seat them in his right as soon as they can and par- 
ticularly to take care the Pennsylvanians make no further en- 
croachments on the lands where Col. George Talbot was seated 
and to secure the fort near Christiana Bridge until you hear fur- 
ther from me. 


The contest was a long one and neither Penn nor Baltimore 
lived to see the end. Finally in 1732 Penn’s sons and the then 
Lord Baltimore came to an agreement to run a line East and West 
across the Peninsula from Cape Henlopen. This was not the 
present cape but one of a similar name farther South. In order to 
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gain more of Sussex County Penn had produced a map on which 
Cape Henlopen was called Cape Cornelius, and a Cape Inlopen 
was located at Fenwick Island. He evidently assumed that the 
omission of the letter H would not be noticed by the English. 


By the aid of this map Penn added to Sussex County all of 
the land between the real Cape Henlopen and Fenwick Island. 
This acquired land is still known as “New Sussex’? while that 
portion of the County to the North is known as “Old Sussex.” 
As evidence that lower Sussex was once a part of Maryland, one 
of the Hundreds bears the name of Baltimore and a Masonic 
Lodge at Laurel was formerly affiliated with Maryland. 


From Fenwick Island a line was run Westwardly to the 
Chesapeake Bay. From the middle point of this line the boundary 
was to run in a Northwardly direction until it should strike at 
a tangent a circle having a twelve mile radius from New Castle, 
thence to run due North until it reached the same latitude as fif- 
teen miles South of the most southern part of Philadelphia. Al- 
though this agreement seemed clear enough it required thirty 
years of wrangling and of repeated resorts to the Court of Chan- 
cery of England before it was settled.’ Following this settlement 
Mason and Dixon were employed to make their famous survey, 


' of which more will be mentioned later. 


Let us here review some of the early attempts to locate this 
famous curve. It was in 1701, as will be remembered, merely a 
county line in which Baltimore had no interest. In that year Penn 
directed Isaac Taylor of Chester County and Thomas Pierson of 
New Castle County to accompany the magistrates of each county 
to admeasure and survey the boundaries between the counties by 
a circular line twelve miles from New Castle. Two of the mag- 
istrates were Cornelius Empson and Caleb Pusey, whereby the 
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line was frequently referred to as Empson and Pusey’s line. The 
survey was begun at New Castle September 29, 1701. The center 
of the circle was at the “Horse Dyke” on the Northerly edge of 
New Castle. The site of this Dyke has been marked by the His- 
toric Markers Commission. The survey was completed in nine 
days and obviously was crude. It was marked only by notches 
on trees. 


This survey was made as follows: A line was measured due 
North twelve miles from the “Horse Dyke” to an oak in the 
curve of the Brandywine, thence eastwardly by a curved line to 
Lampy's house on the Delaware River. Returning to the Brandy- 
wine they ran the curved line westwardly to a hickory tree on the 
West branch of the Christiana Creek. All trace of this hickory 
tree was soon lost. I think it possible that when they said “west 
branch of the Christiana Creek” they meant what we now call 
Persimmon Run. This would locate the hickory tree not far from 
the present tangent stone, so that the curve so crudely run in 1701 
would be very near the present curve. This theory is borne out by 
the fact that on all early maps which have come to my notice the 
Wedge is shown as a part of Pennsylvania and not of Delaware. 
Nevertheless the inability to locate the western end of the circle 
led to many of the misunderstandings which were afterward en- 
countered. 


Following the final agreement between Penn’s heirs and the 
then Lord Baltimore, above referred to, a survey was begun in 
1751 between the two Provinces. The surveyors began at a fisher- 
man’s pole on Fenwick Island and proceeded westward to the 
middle distance between the Bays, but were unsuccessful in run- 
ning a line northward to the twelve mile circle. The work was 
then placed in charge of two eminent engineers, Charles Mason 
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and Jeremiah Dixon. They accepted the work of the first survey- 
ors to the southwest corner of Delaware. 


Mason and Dixon began their labors in Philadelphia De- 
cember 19, 1763. Their instrument was a zenith sector and ob- 
servations were made by the North and other stars. From Phila- 
delphia a line had already been run due west to a point near West 
Chester. At the end of the line a stone was erected where many 
of their observations were made. To this day it is known as the 
“Star Gazer’s Stone’ and is located on a farm then and now 
owned by the Harlan family. 


From this stone a line was run due south through the woods 
for fifteen miles to a point in New Castle County North of New- 
atk and not far from the White Clay Creek. Here further observa- 
tions were made. This spot had no significance other than it was 
in direct line with the northern boundary of Maryland. Having 
established this point they proceeded to lay out the boundary be- 
tween Delaware and Maryland, and later the boundary between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. They did not resurvey the southerly 
line of Delaware or the twelve mile circle. 


The last entry in the Mason and Dixon journal records a 
meeting with the commissioners at Christiana Bridge, December 
24-26, 1767. 


The next survey of the Delaware curve was made 1849-1850 
by Col. James D. Graham of the United States Topographical 
Engineers. He was employed by a joint commission of the three 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. George Read 
Riddle was the commissioner from this State. Col. Graham meas- 
ured from the tangent point due north and found that the north- 
east corner of Maryland did not vary more than two inches from 
the corner established by Mason and Dixon. Some discrepancies, 
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however, were found elsewhere, particularly as to the length of 
the New Castle radius. Many of the Mason and Dixon stones 
had been removed or misplaced. Several were found being used 
in the walls of barns and houses and as a door step of a dwelling. 
One is in possession of the Historical Society at Wilmington. Col. 
Graham placed an additional stone at the tangent point which is 
still standing. For some reason, probably on account of the change 
in the location of the curve, this survey was never ratified by 
Delaware. 


We now come to the final survey which resulted in Dela- 
ware becoming owner of the Wedge over which for so many years 
she had maintained jurisdiction. The Legislatures of both Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania in 1889 authorized a joint commission 
to determine and relocate the Boundary. The members from 
Delaware were Ex-Senator Thomas F. Bayard, the elder, B. L. 
Lewis and John H. Hoffecker. They employed Captain W. C: 
Hodgkins of the U. S. Geodetic Survey. Many of the older peo- 
ple of Newark remember Captain Hodgkins whose residence 
during the work was at the Deer Park Hotel. Edward R. Martin 
then a recent graduate and former football star of Delaware 
College is mentioned as having rendered valuable services as 
foreman in setting monuments. Captain Hodgkins found that the 
curve had a radius of more than twelve miles. Both he and his 
immediate predecessor, Col. Graham, had measured from the 
spire of the Court House. The center of the Curve, used by Tay- 
lor and Pierson, as will be remembered, was measured from the 
Horse Dyke. This accounts for much of the discrepancy between 
the several surveys. 


Hodgkins followed the Taylor and Pierson line through the 
three points which he found. To the west of the third point he 
shortened the radius to less than twelve miles so as to make it 
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touch the northeast corner of the Wedge and pass through the 
tangent and other points on the Mason and Dixon boundary. 
This survey gave ownership of the Wedge to Delaware, over 
which she had so long exercised sovereignty, but took from her 
a horn shaped piece of land situated to the north and east of 
the Wedge. 


Notwithstanding the elaborate work done by Hodgkins, and 
the numerous line stones which he placed at frequent intervals, 
it appeared for more than a quarter of a century that his work 
might go for nothing. Strenuous opposition arose on the part of 
some loyal Delawareans who did not want to have their residence 
and allegiance changed to Pennsylvania. Among the leaders was 
Mr. John T. Johnson. Refusing to pay taxes in Chester County, 
a suit was brought against him in West Chester. In this Mr. John- 
son was successful. Judge Hempill held that the Acts of the 
Delaware and Pennsylvania Legislatures had authorized the re- 
establishment of the old circular boundary and not the laying out 
of a new one, as had been done in part. The Judge recommended 
that the defects be cured by ratification, by the two States, of the 
work of the commission. This was done by Pennsylvania in 1897, 
but in deference to those who objected, Delaware failed to take 
his advice and the matter seemed likely to die by neglect. Finally 
the unsettled condition of the boundary was brought to the at- 
tention of the Delaware Legislature, whereby in April 1921 an 
Act of Ratification was passed. This was followed two months 
later by ratification by Congress of the United States. Thus ended 
a controversy which had persisted for more than two and a quar- 
ter centuries. 


During the many years in which Delaware exercised sover- 
eignty over the Wedge it was common knowledge that it was in 
reality a part of Pennsylvania. At one time one William Smith, 
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a resident of Mechanicsville in the Wedge was elected to the 
Delaware Legislature where he was commonly referred to as “the 
member from Pennsylvania.” It was a standing joke when a per- 
son had crossed the Wedge to state that he had traversed the 
whole length of Pennsylvania. 


Outlaw prize fights are said to have made the Wedge a fa- © 
vorite rendezvous with the participants secure in the knowledge 
that if raided a few steps would take them beyond the jurisdiction 
of officers of the law. 


And now after the lapse of years, and the whole matter is 
so likely to be forgotten, we can rest assured that the ancient 
Head of Christiana Church and Cemetery, so snugly nestled in the 
narrow part of the Wedge, will remain forever a Delaware shrine. 


VALENTINE HOLLINGSWORTH AND 
NEWARK MONTHLY MEETING 


Address given May 23, 1936; at the unveiling of the 
Hollingsworth Memorial at Newark Burial Ground, 
Brandywine Hundred, Delaware. Published in the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine for 
September, 1936. 


Someone has said that the reason that the United States has 
become the greatest of all nations is that its early colonists came 
here seeking God while those to other countries went seeking 
gold. Thus it was that to this community came a little band 
of Friends hoping to find in a new country the right to 
worship in a way which had been denied to them in the lands they 
had left behind. Of this little band many had endured sufferings, 
persecutions and imprisonment because of their faith, and the 
marks of their hardships were plainly written in their gaunt frames 
and hollow cheeks. The country they found here was wild and 
uncivilized. Penn aptly named it “my Manor of Rocklands.” 


The leader of this little group was Valentine Hollingsworth. 
Under his guidance a Friend’s meeting was held at New Castle. 
Soon after it moved to this place where a meeting house was 
erected on ground which he had donated. The meeting house — 
was small and plain, built it is said of logs. It had nothing in 
common with the great cathedrals of Europe. More than two 
centuries ago it was moved to another location, and its founder 
passed to the great beyond, but each left behind an influence for 
good, which is still spreading in ever widening circles. 


It was here that Valentine Hollingsworth instilled in his 
family the principles of honest, upright living, which his des- 
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cendants, now numbering many thousands, have carried to the re- 
mote places of our country. It was here that Newark Monthly 
Meeting, the first in Delaware, became the founder of many other 
meetings which are still teaching the simple truths of Quaker- 
ism, which have done so much for mankind. 


We are here not so much to commemorate a man long dead, 
nor a meeting house long abandoned, as we are to acknowledge 
that the principles for which they labored are still a living force 
in our daily lives. 


THE HOLLINGSWORTHS 


Numerous legends and traditions have centered around the 
ancestry and early history of Valentine Hollingsworth, many of 
them contradictory. Early public and meeting house records 
prove some of them to be true, others are likely to remain forever 
in the realm of conjecture. 


Valentine Hollingsworth is said to have been born in Ire- 
land, but it is claimed that his family was originally from the 
ancestral estate “Hollingsworth Manor” in Cheshire, England, 
and had moved to Ireland to escape persecution. This estate was 
held by an ancient Saxon family of the name as early as the year 
1022. Red berried holly trees abound on the estate. The name 
comes from two words “holly” and ‘‘worth” a farm. The old 
manor hall and church still stand. Both are emblazoned with the 
family coat of arms. It consists of three holly leaves. The crest 
is a stag and the Latin motto means “Learn to suffer what must 
be borne.” The fact that many descendants of Valentine in Amer- 
ica use the Hollingsworth arms adds color to the belief that the 
two families were originally the same. 


Valentine Hollingsworth was not the first of his name to 
come to America as has often been stated. Hollingsworths are 
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known to have been in New England, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia at much earlier dates. (Archives of Maryland 1636-1677.) 
No evidence has been found as to their relationship to Valentine, 
or that they in any way influenced his coming. 


VOYAGE TO AMERICA 


Valentine Hollingsworth came to America in the same year 
of the coming of William Penn, but not in the same ship. Penn 
sailed from Deal, a seaport of England, not far from Dover, 
August 30, 1682, on board the ship “Welcome,” landing at New 
Castle on October 27. (Myers Pg. 111.) A list of the passengers 
is given in Scharf’s History of Delaware, page 81, in which 
Hollingsworth’s name does not appear. Following that list is 

another, compiled by Dr. George Smith, of those probably com- 

ing before or immediately after, and before the end of 1682. 
Valentine Hollingsworth is included in the second list. Further- 
more, we have the deposition of Samuel Hollingsworth made 
before the Mayor of Philadelphia, June 4, 1735, in which he 
testified that “he came into New Castle County from Belfast, 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, with his father, Valentine Hollings- 
worth, in the year 1682.” (Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 


THE HOLLINGSWORTH GRANTS 


Among the first acts of William Penn after taking possession 
of what is now Delaware, was the granting of tracts of land to 
Valentine Hollingsworth and to members of his family. The 
largest of these tracts was the one located here. It contained over 
nine hundred and eighty-six acres. Penn in a warrant dated twen- 
tieth day of twelfth month 1682, described it as being in ‘‘my 
Manor of Rocklands.” It was bounded on the east by Shellpot 
Creek. It extended northwardly to the Wilson Road, and south- 
wardly to about the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. It 
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extended westwardly across the Concord Pike and included Lom- 
bardy, which later became the country home of Gunning Bed- 
ford, Jr., a signer of the United States Constitution. The warrant 
itself is not recorded in New Castle County, but a map of the 
tract made by Thomas Pierson appears in the “Book of Surveys,” 
page 270. Pierson’s map calls the Hollingsworth tract “New 
Worke,” but whether this is the name Valentine intended or is 
only a misspelling of the name Newark, I have been unable to. 
determine. The tract has been confused by some writers with 
the town of Newark, Delaware. The records, however, show no 
association between the two places. 


It is evident that Penn did not intend that Valentine should 
have the whole tract, but that his sons Henry and Thomas should 
have portions of two hundred acres each. In order that there 
should be no mistake Penn gave a confirmatory grant to Henry 
Hollingsworth in 1701 (Deed Record W-2-493) and one to 
Thomas Hollingsworth in 1705, (Penn’s New Castle Warrants, 
Pg. 176) both described the respective shares by metes and 
bounds, 


The grant to Thomas recites that the original warrant was — 
to Valentine Hollingsworth and Company, “two hundred acres 
whereof were by me designed and ordered to be laid out for 
Thomas Hollingsworth, one of the sons of said Valentine.” 
Thomas named his share “Lift Wood’ and later sold it to Jacob 
Weldin, (1722, Deed Record G-1-197) by whose descendants it 
is still owned. Valentine retained for himself the balance in- 
cluding the meeting house lot. He afterward sold a portion of his 
tract along the Wilson Road to George Jackson. (August 7, 1703 
B-1-268.) A plot showing the division between Valentine and 
his sons is in possession of the Historical Society of Delaware. 
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The desire for more land was strong in the minds of the 
early settlers. In 1688 several inhabitants of the Manor of Rock- 
land petitioned Penn for grants of marsh land in the proportion 
of ten acres of marsh for each one hundred acres of upland. 
Those joining in the petition were Valentine Hollingsworth and 
children, Adam Sharpley, John Vance and others. Penn granted 
their request (22 of 1st month 1689) and directed his surveyors 
forthwith to lay out for the petitioners portions of marsh along 
the Delaware River. The place was called ‘‘Vertricht Hook” and 
was located near Edge Moor. Valentine’s share of marsh was 
forty acres. (New Castle Warrants, page 196. Book of Surveys, . 
pages 268 and 269.) 


? The public services of Valentine Hollingsworth are best 
described by J. Adger Stewart in his book, “Descendants of Val- 


entine Hollingsworth, Sr.,” as follows: 


“That Valentine Hollingsworth was a man of extraordinary 
ability and influence is demonstrated from the fact that almost 
immediately after his arrival in the New World, he was called up- 
on to hold office and participate in public affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the first Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
shortly after William Penn’s advent, that of 1682-3; also of the 
Grand Inquest empaneled October 25, 1683, to consider the 
famous case of Charles Pickering and others charged with coun- 
terfeiting. He served in several subsequent sessions of the As- 
sembly, those of 1687, ’88, 95 and 1700, from New Castle 
County, and was a Justice of the Peace from the same county. 
He was also a signer of Penn’s Great Charter and a member of 
the Pro-Provincial Council.” 


Those seeking information as to the personal characteristics 
of this outstanding man will find little to reward their search. It 
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is said of a man as of a tree that “by their fruit ye shall know 
them.” We must rely, therefore, on the nature of the work in 
which he engaged and the principles of right living still exem- 
plified by his descendants. We may assume that his family was one 
of standing in that it had been granted the right to a coat of arms. 
That his faith was to him a living, active force is shown by his 
zeal both in Ireland and at Newark. Stockdale in his “Great 
Cry of Oppression” tells us how year after year Valentine Hol- 
lingsworth, like other Quakers, refused to pay tithes for the sup- 
port of the state church, and how just as regularly the tithe mon- 
gers confiscated great quantities of his barley, oats, hay, wheat 
and corn. In America the sincerity of his faith is shown by his 
donation of this ground and the organization of Newark Meet- 
ing. His character, business ability and influence are shown by 
his being selected repeatedly for important posts of honor and 
leadership. His hospitality by his entertaining at his home Col. 
Talbot and other surveyors of Lord Baltimore who were crossing 
his property. That he was a man of integrity and of unostentation 
cannot be doubted, for these traits of character are so typical of 
his descendants wherever dispersed. Mr. Stewart in a recent letter 
has this to say of them: 


“I have data on more than 4000 direct descendants of Val- 
entine Hollingsworth, and feel sure if I could spend the time and - 
money, could locate more than 10,000. All of them seem to be a 
good type in their respective walks of life. Many are poor, but 
very clean upright people. Nearly all are examples to their im- 
mediate neighbors and as a rule ask very few favors of others. 
Some branches of the family have done very well.” 


HOLLINGSWORTH’S FIRST MARRIAGE 


Valentine Hollingsworth came to America from Ireland 
where he had been a member of Lurgan Meeting in County Ar- 
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magh. According to the records of that meeting he was born in 
Ireland in 1632, and that the names of his parents were Henry 
Hollingsworth and Katheran, his wife. Walentine was married 
twice, his second wife accompanying him to America. Just who 
was his first wife and the mother of his four oldest children is a 
matter which has been productive of more controversy than has 
any other circumstance in his whole career. Earlier historians 
stated with confidence that his first wife was Catherine Cornish, 
daughter of Henry Cornish, High Sheriff of London, who was 
executed unjustly in 1685. Later historians with equal assurance 
assert that she was Ann Ree, daughter of Nicholas Ree and Ann, 
his wife, of Ireland. 


It was hoped that this address would furnish the answer to 
the dispute, but unfortunately after an exhaustive examination 
of the available evidence, the question remains in the same un- 
settled condition in which it was found. The best which can be 
done is to assemble that evidence in the hope that someone in 
the future may use it as the beginning of an investigation which 
will discover and bring to light an answer which all may accept. 


There can be no doubt that some close association existed 
between the families of Hollingsworth and Cornish. The first 
edition of the Hollingsworth genealogy by Dr. John Neil, pub- 
lished in 1869, on page 6 quotes “Court Record—The Widow 
Cornish now dwelling in Henry Hollingsworth’s house may ap- 
ply to the Governor for License to keep an Ordinary 1703-4.” The 
name of the court is not given, but it is assumed to be that of 
Chester County. The same book contains a memorandum in 
script, viz., “Andrew Cornish appointed commissioner of the 
Peace for Chester Co. 1726.” 


The Friend’s Department of Records of the yearly meeting 
at Philadelphia has furnished data that Andrew Cornish attended 
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several marriages in Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, one of them in 
1719 being that of a William Heald. Valentine Hollingsworth’s 
son Valentine had married Elizabeth Heald, no doubt a relative, 
six years earlier. It is probable, therefore, that Andrew Cornish 
in being present at the marriage of William Heald was attending 
a family wedding. The strongest evidence we have that Val- 
entine’s first wife was Catherine Cornish is a letter written by a 
descendant, Henry Hollingsworth, of Philadelphia in 1824, in 
which the writer states that she was the daughter of Henry Cor- 
nish. The letter dwells at length on the trial, execution and sub- 
sequent proof of innocence of Henry Cornish. This statement is 
reasserted by William B. Hollingsworth in a second history of 
the Hollingsworth family published in 1884. 


The above would seem conclusive were it not for the rec- 
ords of the Lurgan Meeting, a copy of which appears in the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. These records assert that 
Valentine’s first wife was Ann Ree, daughter of Nicholas Ree, 
and that the marriage occurred in 1655. Albert Cook Myers in 
his Immigration of Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania in quoting 
those records asserts that there is no basis for the claim that Val- 
entine’s first wife was Catherine Cornish. J. Adger Stewart in a 
third edition of the Hollingsworth Descendants, published 1925, 
accepts the conclusions of Mr. Myers. 


Family records kept by religious organizations should be 
taken as authentic when regularly recorded as the events occur. 
But when the events are not recorded for long periods after their 
occurrence their accuracy is open to question. 


It is obvious from the records of Lurgan Meeting that the 
items relating to Valentine Hollingsworth and his family were 
not recorded as they occurred until the date of his second mar- 
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riage. Prior to that event, they appear to be a family history 
ptepared and recorded many years after some of the events had 
transpired. Until further explanation is available, it is safer to 
regard such records, when in conflict with other evidence, as val- 
uable, but not conclusive. 


HIS SECOND MARRIAGE 


Valentine Hollingsworth’s second wife was Ann Calvert. 
Their marriage certificate is recorded in the Lurgan Meeting. She 
appears to have been related to the Lords Baltimore whose family 
name also was Calvert. Our authority for this is a statement at- 
tributed to Col. George Talbot, cousin of Lord Baltimore. Tal- 
bot’s statement was quoted by Samuel Hollingsworth, son of 
Valentine and Ann Calvert, in the deposition above referred to, 
in which he said: “One Colonel Talbot and a party of Lord Bal- 
timore’s surveyors were the guests one night at the home of his 
father, Valentine Hollingsworth, in New Castle County and that 
in the course of conversation during the evening ‘the said Tal- 
bot enquiring into the Place from whence this affirmat’s ffather 
and Mother came and the maiden name of his mother, which was 
Calvert, the said Collonel Talbot invited this affirmant’s ffather 
to come down and live in Maryland, assuring him his Lordship 
would be very kind to him on account of his wife’s having been 
aealvert,.-” 


We know that Talbot about that time did survey a boundary 
line to run from the mouth of Naaman’s Creek to the mouth of 
the Octararo, which line passed through Valentine’s land. (Re- 
port of Resurvey of Maryland-Pennsylvania Boundary.) Talbot's 
invitation was accepted by Valentine’s son, Henry Hollingsworth, 
who a few years later moved to Elk Landing. Lord Baltimore 
promptly made him surveyor for Cecil County. The fact that 
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Henry was not the son of Valentine’s wife, Ann Calvert, but of 
a former wife, seems to have been disregarded by Baltimore. The 
position of surveyor was an important one in those days of bound- 
arty disputes. Baltimore’s appointment of an adherent of William 
Penn is in harmony with Talbot’s claim of relationship. 


HOLLINGSWORTH’S CHILDREN 


In Biblical times the greatest honor which could be bestowed 
upon a man was that his descendants should be as the sands of 
the sea and become a great people, and so it was with Valentine 
Hollingsworth. Nearly all of the older families of northern Dela- 
ware can trace their ancestry to him. His descendants numbered 
by the thousands, have spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and have become prominent in almost every form of human en- 
deavor. | 


The scope of this address will not permit the mention of | 
more than his immediate children and the names of those whom 
they married. 


Mary Hollingsworth, eldest child of Valentine was born in 
Ireland. She was married there to Thomas Conway or Connaway. 
They came to Delaware with Valentine and settled near him 
in Brandywine Hundred. Conoway died in 1689 leaving her with 
three very young daughters. Four years later she and Randall 
Maillin (or Malin) laid their intentions of marriage before the 
Newark Meeting. Mary Sharpley and Cassandra Druitt were 
appointed to inquire concerning her clearness. But the rights of 
a widow’s children must be secured before she may remarry, so 
Maillin promised to pay for their use six pounds before the first 
day of the next month. Mary’s brother, Thomas Hollingsworth, 
promised to pay four pounds for the same purpose, and Mary 
herself set aside “one mare and her increase,” leaving the mare 
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in her brothet’s custody. (Michener Pg. 224.) Thus with about 
forty-five dollars in cash, together with the mare and her future 
colts, the rights of the three little girls were properly secured, 
and their mother became the wife of Randall Malin. It is said 
that he was a Quaker minister, and that they moved within the 
limits of Goshen Meeting. 


Henry Hollingsworth, the second child of Valentine, also 
born in Ireland, came to America a year later than his father. He 
came on the ship “Lion of Liverpoole,” working his way as a fe- 
demptioner to Robert Turner. (Myers pg. 101.) He was assigned 
two hundred acres of Valentine’s original grant. After living 
there five years his heart still longed for Lydia Atkinson, the 
girl who was waiting for him back in Ireland. In 1688 we find 
him applying for a certificate from Newark Meeting, showing 
his clearness. Armed with this he took the long trip back where 
he and Lydia were married. The original marriage certificate is 
in possession of Malcolm R. Gilpin of Elkton. Shortly after their 
return to America, Henry entered into a career of public service 
which extended into three states. He assisted Thomas Holmes in 
laying out the City of Philadelphia. He was deputy surveyor for 
Chester County as well as for the town and county of Newcastle. 
While deputy for Chester County he laid out thirty thousand 
- acres for two of Penn’s children, William and Letitia. This sur- 
vey included all of the present township of New Garden, and 
the greater part of Kennett with several thousand acres in the 
northern part of New Castle County. (Myers pg. 127.) He was 
sheriff, coroner and clerk of the Courts of Chester County and 
represented New Castle County in the Provincial Assembly. He 
removed to Cecil County, Maryland, about 1712, and was shortly 
appointed by Lord Baltimore surveyor for that county. His son 
Zebulon in 1735 purchased “The Landing” property near the 
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junction of the big and little Elk Rivers. This property is still 
in possession of his descendants. Henty’s children became as- 
sociated with old St. Mary Ann’s Episcopal Church at North 
East, Maryland. Others later became Presbyterians. 


Thomas Hollingsworth, the third child was born in Ireland. 
After coming to New Castle County, he settled on his share of 
Valentine’s original grant now owned by the Weldin family, 
but soon moved to the west side of the Brandywine, where in 1687 
he became one of the organizers of Centre Meeting. A warrant 
was issued to him in 1701 for four hundred acres on the west 
side of the Brandywine, a plot of which, surveyed by his brother 
Henry, appears in the Book of Surveys, page 268. This tract 
seems to have been located in the vicinity of Guyencourt and to 
have included the property of Mrs. William G. Ramsey. When 
building her residence on this property, Mrs. Ramsey incorporated 
therein an old log cabin, with its fireplace, oven, and woodwork 
in their original simplicity. According to tradition this cabin was 
the home of Thomas Hollingsworth. Like his father and brothers, 
Thomas was a member of the Provincial Assembly. His son 
Abraham moved to near Winchester, Virginia. During a visit to 
his son in 1733, Thomas is said to have been killed by a buffalo, 
while on a hunting expedition near North Mountain. | 


Katheran Hollingsworth, the fourth child, was born in Ire- 
land, and came to Delaware with her father. She was married 
at his house in 1688 to “Big George’ Robinson. An interesting 
story is told of their courtship. It states that she was a beautiful 
Quaker maiden, and became the pride of the settlement. George _ 
was of the Church of England, and frankly admitted that his 
desire to become a Quaker was for the love of Katheran. Friends 
counseled delay. A year later, under her instructions, he became 
a true convert, and they were permitted to begin a long and happy 
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married life. (“Heirlooms in Miniature” by Ann Hollingsworth | 
Wharton.) The minutes of Newark Meeting confirm the story 
in that “friends not having perfect unity desires their waiting till 
friends are better satisfied concerning them.” But the records fail 
to mention her beauty or his religious beliefs. 


Robinson settled on the east side of Shellpot Creek opposite 
the Hollingsworth tract. Later he purchased Valentine’s share of 
the original grant. (1726, Deed Record H-1-53.) His grandson, 
Charles Robinson, in 1785, sold two hundred and fifty acres of 
the latter to Gunning Bedford who is designated in the deed as 
attorney at law. (Deed Record M-2-98-99.) The part purchased 
by Bedford was “called Pisgah (being part of the original tract 
called newwork.”) Bedford renamed it Lombardy. 


Samuel Hollingsworth, the fifth child of Valentine Hollings- 
worth, and the first by his second wife, Ann Calvert, was born 
in Ireland. He married Hannah Harlan, daughter of George and 
Elizabeth Harlan. He lived in Birmingham Township, and held 
several important offices, viz., justice of the peace for Chester 
County, and representative in the Provincial Assembly. Many 
years later these two names were again associated in the Harlan 
and Hollingsworth Company, ship and car builders of Wilming- 
ton. 


The remaining children of Valentine and Ann Calvert were 
6th, Enoch Hollingsworth, who died at the age of twelve; 7th, 
Valentine Hollingsworth, Jr., who married Elizabeth Heald; 
8th, Ann Hollingsworth, who married James Thompson; 9th, 
John Hollingsworth, the first to be born in New Castle County, 
who married Catharine Tyler; 10th, Joseph Hollingsworth, and 
11th, Enoch Hollingsworth, the second, who died in infancy. 
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Subsequent generations are listed by J. Adger Stewart in his 
book above referred to. | 


NEWARK MONTHLY MEETING 


It is difficult to disassociate Valentine Hollingsworth from 
Newark Monthly Meeting, in the founding of which he took so 
prominent a part. 


There seems to be no question that this meeting was the 
first to be established in Delaware. It had its origin in New Castle 
about the time of the arrival of William Penn. A branch meet- 
ing was soon established at Valentine Hollingsworth’s, which in 
time superseded New Castle. A few years later it removed to 
Hamorton, Pennsylvania. The name Newark was adopted while 
at Hollingsworth’s, and was retained for some years after its 
removal, until finally changed to Kennett. The minute book in 
possession of Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore, runs 
continuously through the three locations showing them all to 
have been one meeting. 


Michener, in his Retrospect of Early Quakerism, states that 
several Friends being settled in and near New Castle held worship 
for several years at a private house in said town. The date when 
this began is not known. It was first set up by authority of 
the Quarterly meeting at Philadelphia in 1684. It was given 
further authority the following year by the Chester Quarterly 
Meeting as follows: 


“Agreed yt ye Friends of Newcastle County accor to their 
proposition may erect or set up a six weeks Meeting as they shall 
see cause.” 


Newark Monthly Meeting began recording its minutes un- 
der date of 3rd month 1686, with a meeting at the widow Welsh’s 
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in New Castle. At this meeting Edward Gibbs and Judith Craw- 
ford proposed their intentions of marriage, and Valentine Hol- 
lingsworth was one of those appointed to make further inquiry. 
Hollingsworth was otherwise active in the meetings at New 
Castle. 


The first mention of the establishment of a branch in this 
locality appears in the minutes of a meeting held at the widow 
Welsh’s in 1687. (Myers Pg. 268.) It was then decided “that 
the men’s Meeting which hitherto hath been kept at New Castle 
shall be kept twice on ye other side of Brandywine and ye 3rd 
which will be the Quarterly Meeting to be kept at New Castle 
ye first 7th day in every month be ye monthly meeting.” Among 
those interested in meeting here were Valentine Hollingsworth, 
William Stockdale, Thomas Connoway, Adam Sharpley, Mor- 
gan Druet and Cornelius Empson. 


The seat of authority was soon transferred to Newark Meet- 
ing and New Castle Meeting became the branch. The minutes 
show that on several occasions Friends from New Castle applied 
to Newark for consent to their proposed acts. (Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania.) 


A brief account of those who cooperated with Valentine Hol- 
lingsworth in the founding of Newark Meeting is of interest. 


Morgan Druet was the first of the founders to come to Am- 
erica, having first settled at Burlington, New Jersey, five years 
before the arrival of Penn. He was a member of the first jury to 
sit in Pennsylvania. 


Thomas Conway or Connaway was a son-in-law of Valentine 
Hollingsworth, having married his eldest daughter Mary. 
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_ Adam Sharpley and his wife Mary were active in the affairs 
of the meeting. Their descendants after two hundred and fifty 
years are still among the worshippers here. Rachel Sharpley, 
probably a daughter, married Thomas Pierson, also a member of 
Newark Meeting. He was the surveyor of many of Penn’s grants 
as well as of the circular boundary of Delaware. 


Cornelius Empson was a justice of the peace. In that capa- 
city he was one of those having supervision of the survey of the 
circular boundary. He served five times in the Assembly under 
Penn. 


And now I have come to the remaining name in the list of the 
founders of Newark Meeting, that of William Stockdale. His- 
tory has not given to this man the high place he deserves. His 
name should ever be included with those of other Christian lead- 
ers who established religious liberty in America. Not only did — 
Stockdale endure persecution for proclaiming his faith, but by 
the forcefulness of his writings led others to the cause in which 
he believed. In 1657 he wrote a book on ‘Doctrines and Prin- 
ciples’ in which he related the persecutions of the Quakers in 
Scotland. While preaching he was frequently stoned, knocked 
down, trampled upon, until many thought he had been killed. 
Frequently he was imprisoned in cells too small to permit him 
to lie down. His property was confiscated to compel him to pay 
tithes for the support of organizations which he did not con- 
sider were preaching the word of God. In 1683 he published 
another book entitled “The Great Cry of Oppression.” It re- 
lated the sufferings which the Quakers had endured for eleven 
years in Ireland. It contained a protest against taking and paying 
tithes. The following year he came to America, and was one of 
the founders of Newark Meeting. In 1689 he represented New 
Castle County in the Provincial Assembly. Like many great men 
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his latter years found him in greatly reduced circumstances, so 
that he was cared for by the meeting out of the public stock. 
(Myers Pg. 267.) 


With such a man as a founder and member, it is easy to un- 
derstand why this little meeting exerted so prominent a part in 
the spread of the Quaker faith. 


The meetings on this side of Brandywine were usually held 
at Hollingsworth’s, but occasionally at Druet’s and at Empson’s. 
As the settlement of Friends above the Brandywine increased, the 
meeting at New Castle declined and was finally dropped. 


The record of burials of Newark Meeting shows that there 
were four persons buried at Newarck or Newark in 1687, namely, 
Robert Vance, Rachel, wife of Thomas Pierson, Enoch, son of 
Valentine Hollingsworth, and Margaret, wife of Thomas Hol- 
lingsworth. The following year Valentine Hollingsworth do- 
nated the burial ground to the meeting, entry in the minute book 
being as follows: 


“Valentine Hollingsworth hath freely given unto friends for 
A burying place half an acre of land for yt purpose there being 
some already buried in ye spot. Friends have deferred fencing 
till ye next meeting.” 


The first reference to the meeting by name was on 9 mo. 
6th 1693 in the minutes of the Chester (now Concord) Quarterly 
Meeting as follows: 


“Tt being desiered by the friends of the Monthly Meeting of 
New-wark in ye County of New-castle, that they may be annexed 
to this Quarterly Meeting, Valentine Hollingsworth appearing in 
the behalfe & by order of the said meeting requesting the same, 
which this Meeting redily granted.” 
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The first reference to building a meeting house here was on 
ninth mo. 6th 1699 at a quarterly meeting, when Valentine Hol- 
lingsworth and George Robinson proposed their intention to 
build two meeting houses one on each side of the Brandywine, 
one at newwark, ye place for ye other to be left to ye friends to 
consider. The meeting houses were not erected for several years 
as some of the members contemplated moving elsewhere by rea- 
son of their not having received confirmation to their lands. Final- 
ly on sixth month 7th 1704 New-wark friends renewed their re- 
quest and were given consent to build two meeting houses, accord- 
ing to their own proposals. The meeting house at Newark was 
used until 1707. (Miscellaneous records with Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. ) 


Although the life of Newark Monthly Meeting was of short 
duration, it was of great importance to the religious and secular 
affairs of at least three states. The number of other monthly 
meetings, in the organization of which Newark Meeting is en- 
titled to credit, is quite impressive. 


Among the first of these was Centre Meeting. George and 
Michael Harlan, Thomas Hollingsworth, Alphonsus Kirk, Wil- 
liam Gregg, William Dixon and other Friends had settled at 
what is now Centreville. For a time they continued to attend 
Newark Meeting until George Harlan in 1687 requested that a 
meeting be held on the other side of the Brandywine this winter 
season on account of the dangerousness of the ford. In 1690 Har- 
lan requested that a meeting be kept there constantly, and in 1704 
we find it meeting in a building owned by him. (Minutes of New- 
ark Meeting.) 


Other monthly meetings, in the organization of which New- 
ark assisted, in whole or in part, are as follows: Stanton, (for- 
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metly White Clay Creek), New Garden, Marlborough, London 
Grove, Bradford, Nottingham, (or Brick Meeting House), 
Hockessin, Wilmington, Unionville, Georges Creek and Duck 
Creek. (Michener, Myers and Minutes.) 


Perhaps it will be as new to you as it was to me to know that 
the Friends of Newark Meeting once invaded the domain of the 
Baptists and Presbyterians of the Welsh Tract and established a 
meeting near what is now Cooch’s Bridge. 


In 1709 one Howell James, who had been granted 1040 
acres in the Tract, appeared at the Newark Meeting and request- 
ed ye consent that friends about ye Iron Hills have a meeting 
once a month at his house to which request ye meeting consents. 
Five years later Friends near Elk River requested the privilege of 
having a meeting at the House of Howell James every first day. 
This was denied, but they were later given consent to meet every 
other first day. These meetings continued until 1717 when, upon 
the death of friend Howell James, the meeting which had been 
kept there was discontinued. (Minutes of Newark Meeting.) 


PENN’S ASSEMBLIES 


The influence of Newark Meeting was not restricted to re- 
ligious affairs. Its members took an active part in preparing a 
code of civil and criminal laws for both Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania, many of which form the basis of our present system. The 
extent of that part, in view of the small membership, is truly re- 
markable. No complete list of those attending Newark Meet- 
ing is extant, yet of those who are known, thirteen, within a space 
of twenty years, were members of assemblies under Penn’s gov- 
ernment. Several held that office many times. Valentine Hol- 
lingsworth was a member for six sessions, Cornelius Empson and 
Edward Blake each five sessions, William Stockdale, Morgan 
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Druet, George Harlan, Edward Gibbs, Henry Hollingsworth, 
George Hogg, John Richardson, Thomas Pierson, John Mus- 
grave and Samuel Hollingsworth each one session. (Conrad’s 
History of Delaware, Pg. 271, Myers, Pgs. 270, 119 and 318.) 


THE CIRCULAR BOUNDARY 


A. little-known fact in connection with Newark Meeting is 
that the first survey of the famous circular boundary line between 
Delaware and Pennsylvania was largely the work of its members. 
William Penn by a warrant issued in 1701 placed the task in the 
hands of eight men, six of whom were justices of the peace and 
two were surveyors. These were divided equally between Chester 
and New Castle Counties. (Miscellaneous Papers of New Castle 
County, Pg. 98.) Of the four allotted to New Castle County, three 
were members of Newark Meeting, namely, Cornelius Empson 
and John Richardson, justices, and Thomas Pierson, surveyor. 
Richard Halliwell, justice, the remaining member from this County 
was not a Quaker, he being a warden of Immanuel Church of 
New Castle. 


NEWARK UNION MEETING HOUSE 


For more than a century after the removal of Newark 
Monthly Meeting, I find no record of services being held here. 
Persons of the neighborhood, however, continued to use the lot 
for the burial of their dead. 


Although Valentine Hollingsworth donated the burial 
ground to Newark Monthly Meeting, the gift seems to have 
been a verbal one only, no deed appearing on record. The re- 
sult was that when the meeting ceased to exist the ground was 
left without an owner. It then became known as “Newark free 
burying ground.” This condition continued until 1845 when a fund 
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was subscribed for the purpose of erecting a new meeting house. 
The subscribers secured from the Legislature an Act of Incorpora- 
tion, by the name of “Newark Union.’ (10 Laws of Delaware, 
Chapter 20.) The Act gave the new corporation control of the 
burial ground and authority to erect a free public meeting house. 
It further provided that the meeting house when constructed 
should be for the purpose of funeral services and divine worship 
for the use of all persons of the vicinity of whatever Christian 
form of worship or denomination they may be. The new meet- 
ing house was staked out August 2, 1845, and dedicated January 
4, 1846. (Minute Book of Newark Union.) The burial ground 
was enlarged in 1897 by the purchase of an additional acte. 
(Deed Record N-17-96.) 


CONCLUSION 


Valentine Hollingsworth died subsequent to the year 1710. 
The exact date is not known. Much was recorded as to his life, 
but in his death he passed away in silence. He had seen Newark 
Meeting House come, tarry awhile and depart. He who had rec- 
orded the deaths of others had no one left at Newark to pay this 
last tribute to him. And now after the lapse of centuries, a grate- 
ful people return to this place to render to him an honor so long 
neglected. 


Valentine Hollingsworth lived and died that America 
should be a haven of religious liberty; that everyone might wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. It is 
appropriate that on the ground he consecrated for that purpose 
his ideals should be perpetuated in a meeting house bearing the 
name he selected and dedicated to the use of all persons of every 
form of Christian faith. 
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APPENDIX 


In addition to the foregoing address another was given by 
W. Ralph Gawthrop entitled, “Our Heritage from the Early 
Friends.” 


The monument had been erected by contributions from the 
descendants of Valentine Hollingsworth of whom four thousand 
were then on record. The Committee in charge was composed of 
Maris M. Hollingsworth, Chairman, Landenberg, Pennsylvania, 
Enos J. Hollingsworth, Marshallton, Delaware, Ralph Hollings- 
worth, Fairville, Pennsylvania, Harry W. Hollingsworth, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Irvin J. Hollingsworth, Elsmere Delaware. 


The monument bears the Hollingsworth crest and arms and 
the following inscription: 


To The Memory Of 
VALENTINE HOLLINGSWORTH 


With his family he came to America with William Penn 
in 1682. Obtained a patent for 986 acres of land which 
he called New Wark. A member of the Society of 
Friends. Their meetings were held at his house, ad- 
joining this half acre which he gave for a burying 
ground. A member of the Assembly from New Castle 
County, 1683, 1687, 1695. Died about 1711, and with 
his second wife, Ann Calvert, is buried here. 
Erected by Descendants 1935 


THE FOLKS OF WELSH TRACT 


Published in the Philadelphia Bulletin January 28 and 
in the Wilmington Star January 29, 1928. 


I have read with a great deal of interest the article “Welsh 
Tract, Delaware’ by Dr. David O. Evans, which appeared in the 
Sunday Star of January 8th. Dr. Evans is entitled to much credit 
for his painstaking research, both in this country and in Wales, 
which has brought to light so many of the true facts iene 
the early Welsh emigrants. 


Dr. Evans, however, is in error in stating that the better class 
of the Welsh settled in Pennsylvania, and that the Delaware 
Welsh were ‘“‘a study in contrast,” the latter being illiterate and 
“ust folks.” Folks are the bone and sinew of any people and there 
is no doubt that the Delaware Welsh had many of them. Rarely 
seeking political office, possibly on account of their different lan- 
gauge, nevertheless, the records disclose that the Welsh who 
settled in Delaware were, in education, intelligence and lineage, 
superior to the great majority of the Colonial emigrants. This 
fact would long ago have been generally recognized had not the 
Welsh, especially the Baptist branch, been so indifferent, if not 
actually opposed, to anything savoring of advertising or self- 
praise. 


Scharf, in his History of Delaware, Vol. 1, Page 161, de- 
scribes the Quakers who settled in Penn’s territory as “gaunt and 
- hollow-eyed from long confinement in prison-houses and were 
chiefly of the plebeian classes; scarcely one of the gentry and 
very few of the university people and educated classes.” Scharf 
follows this with the statement, “From Wales, however, the 
-~Thomases, Rees, and Griffiths came, with red, freckled faces, 
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shaggy beards and pedigrees dating back to Adam. Persecution 
had destroyed their hitherto unconquerable devotion to their 
own mountains, but they took their pedigrees with them in emi- 
grating, and settling on a tract of hills and quaking mosses, 
sought to feel at home by giving to the new localities names which 
recalled the places from which they had banished themselves.” 


Scharf might have added the Morgans, Davies, Underwoods, 
Evanses, Jameses, Howells, Edwards, Chamberlains, Ryddarchs 
and many others, whose standing in Wales had been high and all 
of whom played a prominent part in establishing the Delaware 
Welsh Tract. 


The Tract was much larger that is popularly supposed. It 
was not confined to the few acres surrounding the Old Baptist 
Meeting House at the foot of Iron Hill, but comprised thirty 
thousand acres. Its area was approximately that of Pencader 
Hundred and in addition thereto about six or seven thousand 
acres in Cecil County, Maryland. It extended from above New- 
ark Depot to below the Canal. Johnston in his History of Cecil 
County states that the North West Corner was not far from the 
Big Elk Creek. 


In 1701, William Penn granted the above mentioned thirty 
thousand acres to David Evans, William Davies and William 
Willis. It is a coincidence that Dr. David O. Evans, author of 
the article in the Star, himself of Welsh descent, bears the same 
name as one of the grantees. 


The Welsh were very devout people, of the militant type, 
and at once established two places of worship; one of the Welsh 
Tract Primitive or Predestinarian Baptist, at the foot of Iron 
Hill, and the other the Welsh Tract Presbyterian in what is now 
known as Glasgow. Dr. W. T. Skinner, in his carefully prepared 
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history of the latter Church, states that is was recorded on the 
rolls of the New Castle Presbytery as “Welsh Tract,” but in 1723 
it appears as ‘“‘Pencader.” The name “Pencader” is a Welsh 
word signifying the head chair or the highest seat. Both the 
Baptist and Presbyterian congregations are among the oldest in 
America of their respective denominations. 


Perhaps the most highly educated of the Welsh emigrants 
was Rev. Abel Morgan. Dr. Evans states that he was pastor at 
Philadelphia. He was, however, more intimately connected with 
the Delaware tract. He is one of the most important figures in 
Welsh literature, the compiler of the inestimable Concordance 
of the Bible published in Philadelphia in 1703, which was the 
first of its kind in the Welsh language and preceded Cruden’s 
English Concordance by seven years. Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors refers to him as follows: “Morgan, Abel, 1637-1722. 
A Welsh Baptist divine emigrated to America in 1711. Com- 
piled a folio Concordance to the Welsh Bible printed at Phila- 
delphia, and trans. Century Confession into Welsh with addits.” 


The records of the Welsh Tract Baptist Church show that 
“Abel Morgan pastor” was received in 1711 from Blaeney- 
Gwent. From there he evidently went to Philadelphia where he 
stayed only a short time, coming back three years later. Me 
records of the Baptist Church have the following entry under date 
of 1714 “By letter from Philadelphia, Abel Morgan, past.” 


Some confusion has arisen by reason of there having been 
two Abel Morgans, both of whom were prominent. The Bap- 
tist records have several entries regarding Abel the younger, viz:- 
“Abel Morgan was Bapt. ye 31 of March 1733.” Another record 
probably made in 1736 states “Our brothron and sisters whos 
names are as followeth. Abel Morgan, teaching elder (Abel 
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Morgan is returned.”) Another record states “Abel Morgan 
proved to be a great minister of ye gospel, and departed this 
life in the year 1785, had been a member about 51 years and a 
pastor of ye Church at Middletown for many years.” It was prob- 
ably he who with others from the Delaware Tract organized the 
Welsh Baptist Church at Charlestown, South Carolina. There 
were two other prominent members of the Morgan family, Enoch 
and John, the former being also a pastor at Welsh Tract. 


The Evans family was also prominent among the early Dela- 
ware Welsh. They lived on what was later the Delaware Clark 
farm near Glasgow. David and Thomas were both Pastors of 
the Presbyterian Church; David, 1710-1721 and Thomas, 1723- 
1742. 


Johnston tells us that David Evans, the first Presbyterian 
pastor, was a relative of the grantee of that name. He began to 
preach in 1711 without authority but was stopped by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia. He then went to Yale, where he graduated 
in 1713 in a class of three. He was licensed the next year and 
had charge of the congregation of Pencader and Trediffrein, 
the latter in Great Valley, Chester County, fifty miles away. He 
was probably the only Presbyterian preacher in the Colonies who 
spoke the Welsh language. Dr. Skinner says that his education 
and attainments were of a very high order. His sermons were 
published under the rather lengthy title “Law and Gospel or 
Man wholly ruined by the Fall and recovered by the Gospel.” 
Thomas was a student from the Presbytery of Carmenthen, 
Wales. “The congregation of Welsh Tract, where his relatives,” 
says Webster, “were among the wealthiest and most highly es- 
teemed people petitioned for him.” | 


“Thomas Evans,” says Dr. Skinner, “was an excellent scholar, 
the author of several books, and was the possessor of a fine li- 
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brary. He had an academy at Pencader which was the first Pres- 
byterian school in this country, antidating by several years the 
“Log College.” He never married. Thomas Evans had among 
his pupils the Rev. Abel Morgan who founded the Academy at 
Fagg’s Manor, Pa. 


The Davies family, one of whom was an original grantee of 
the Tract, numbered many highly educated men. One of these, 
the Rev. Samuel Davies, became in 1759 President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey at Princeton. Lippincott’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary states that he was instrumental in founding that Insti- 
tuition and succeeded Jonathan Edwards as President. His writings 
were widely published, both in London and New York. Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary quotes one of his sermons, on “Religion and 
Patriotism,” delivered in 1775, wherein he referred to “that 
heroic youth, Colonel (afterwards General) Washington whom 
I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved in so signal 
a manner for some important service to his country.” An interest- 
ing record shows that in 1732 Martha David, who afterward be- 
came the mother of President Davies, was put out of the Bap- 
tist Church on the charges that she had “opposed the truth she 
once professed” and of “carrying tales to the Presbyterians.” 
Martha later. married the Presbyterian, David Davies, a farmer 
of the Welsh Tract, who lived on one of the Cann farms be- 
tween Summit Bridge and Kirkwood. Dr. Skinner tells us that 
when the father found their young son with books, instructing 
another boy twelve years his senior, he despaired of ever making 
a farmer out of him, but the mother had already dedicated her 
son for other service. 


Another Baptist minister of prominence was Rev. Morgan 
Edwards. He was pastor at Welsh Tract Church during the Revo- 
lutionary War. He was the author of “Materials Towards a 
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History of the Baptists in Delaware State” written about the 
year 1791 and published in Pennsylvania Magazine 1885, pages 
45 and 197. This history while never fully completed was a most 
valuable contribution to the history of the early Baptist churches 
in America. It recites the organization of the Welsh Tract Church 
and the purchase of the ground and gives a list of members and 
short biographies of the ministers. It tells also of the organiza- 
tion of other Baptist churches throughout the State and else- 
where. An introductory note to the history written by Horatio 
Gates Jones states as follows: 


“Rev. Morgan Edwards is credited with the founding of 
Brown University at Providence, R. I. He is stated to have been 
the only Baptist minister in America who was a Loyalist dur- 
ing the Revolution. He remained usually at Pencader, Delaware.” 


Part of Morgan Edwards’ material was used by Rev. David 
Benedict in his History of the Baptists and in Rev. Richard B. 
Cook’s Early and Later Baptists of Delaware. 


Prominent among the early settlers were the Griffiths, spelled 
in some of the records “Gryffyth.” Thomas Griffith was the first 
minister of the Baptists, and Timothy Griffith the third Pastor 
of the Presbyterians. Timothy during his pastorate was chosen 
captain of a company furnished by New Castle County to resist 
an invasion by the Indians. The Griffiths belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of Wales. I have in my home a photograph of Rhuddlan 
Castle in South Wales, said to have been the ancestral home of 
the Griffiths as early as the year 1015. 


Another notable character was Rev. David Jones, an eminent 
Baptist clergyman and chaplain for General Wayne. Lossing, 
in his famous work, “Field Book of the Revolution,” published 
in 1860, gives a portrait of David Jones and pauses in his narra- 
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tive to devote about two pages to his life and activities. Rev. 
Jones was born in White Clay Creek Hundred in 1736. His an- 
cestors had come from Wales and settled in the Welsh Tract. 
Lossing tells us that in 1775 he preached a sermon before Colonel 
Dewees Regiment entitled “Defensive War in a Just Cause Sin- 
less.” It was published and extensively circulated throughout 
the Colonies and produced a salutary effect. While on duty 
at Ticonderoga, when the enemy was hourly expected, he de- 
livered a characteristic discourse to the Regiment which had a 
powerful effect upon them. This address is set out in Lossing’s 
book. His activities throughout the Revolution were so great 
that a reward was offered for him by General Howe, and a de- 
tachment sent to arrest him. His last public act was an address 
in 1817 at the dedication of a monument erected in memory of 
the patriots who were massacred at Paoli. He was a collateral 
ancestor of the late Judge David Jones Reinhardt. 


No list of those prominent among the early Delaware Welsh 
would be complete without the mention of Rees Ryddarch. His 
name appears in the records of the Baptist Church at the head 
of alist entitled “Added to during the year and a half we abode 
at Pennepack.” His death is recorded as 1707. He was buried 
in the Baptist Cemetery. Johnston records the tradition that he was 
an officer and served in Cromwell’s Army. His tombstone has 
the only Latin inscription in the graveyard, which as Johnston 
states seems to indicate that he was a man of distinction. His 
name appears on the stone as “Riceus Rythrough.” 


~The Delaware Welsh were also active as business men. 
Every available site on the Christiana and its branches, as well as 
on other streams in the Southern part of the Tract, were utilized 
for mill purposes. The Welsh, especially the James family, early 
began the mining and smelting of iron. They established the 
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Abbington Iron Works, situated along the Christiana Creek on 
what is now a part of the farm owned by the writer. The lapse 
of time and the washing of the Creek have removed most of their 
forge, but a part of the foundations and the cinders from the 
foundry are still visible. 


The above are but a few of the early Welsh who settled in 
Delaware. I have selected them because their records were easiest 
to find. It is safe to assume that a more diligent search than I 
have had time to make, would discover more. Perhaps some 
reader can add both names and facts. 


The Delaware Welsh Tract was not analogous to the large 
or numerous colonies. It was only about one-tenth of an average 
sized county. It had no town or port of entry. Yet to this small 
community came men who excelled in education, lineage, busi- 
ness enterprise and aggressive Christianity. It was no small 
matter for the tract to have had within its narrow limits, a fore-— 
most literary genius of Wales, an officer of Cromwell’s army, a 
founder and president of Princeton, a founder of Brown Univer- 
sity, one of a graduating class of three at Yale, the first Presby- 
terian Academy in America, the founder of Fagg’s Manor Acad- 
emy, the fighting chaplain of Wayne’s army and men whose 
writings were published in Philadelphia, New York and Lon- 
don. America is indebted to Europe for sending such “folks” 
as these. 


WELSH TRACT BAPTIST MEETING HOUSE 


Address before the Triangle Club, of Wilmington, No- 
vember 24, 1936. Published in part the same day in the 
Journal-Every Evening and in full February 18, 1937 
in Newark Post. 


Out in historic Pencader Hundred, somewhat off the beaten 
path, stands the venerable Welsh Tract Baptist Meeting House. 
Its full title is “Welsh Tract Primitive or Predestinarian Baptist 
Association at the foot of Iron Hill.’ This church is unique in 
that the congregation was organized in Wales and came to Am- 
erica as a functioning body. They stayed for a year and a half 
‘at Philadelphia and at Pennepek in Pennsylvania before locating 
in Delaware. The name Pencader is that of a small town in 
Wales and was adopted by the Welsh Presbyterians for their 
church at Glasgow. 


The descendants of the founders of the Baptist church still © 
worship acording to the faith of their fathers. Hymns are sung 
with fervor, without the aid of musical instruments. Evangelism 
and proselyting are unknown. The congregation, which spreads 
from the Jerseys to the Carolinas, is clannish but cordial. The 
sermons are long but eloquent and fundamental. The custom of — 
the men occupying one side of the church and the women the 
other is still followed to a large extent. The building is a gem 
of architectural simplicity. Its solid walls of English bricks shel- 
tered the American forces from English bullets in the only battle 
of the Revolution fought on Delaware soil. 


The site of the meeting house is picturesque and appropriate. 
In its rear rises Iron Hill, rugged and enduring. Its well kept 
cemetery is shaded by immense white oaks, centuries old. All 
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graves are kept with scrupulous care, without regard to monetary 
contributions. Nearby flows the peaceful Christiana, where the 
forefathers were baptized after the manner employed by John 
the Baptist. : 


Many of the founders of the meeting house have long since 
been forgotten, yet the records show that they made a deep im- 
press in the founding of the Republic. Well may the poet Gray 
have written his Elegy here, when he said: 


The applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 


And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


To me no spot could be more dear, for in its sacred soil 
sleep my father and my mother; in fact, six generations of the 
Cooch name are buried there. Within that soil I expect to find 
my own last resting place. 


The coming of the Welsh was an event of utmost importance 
in the history of Delaware. It was largely the result of a bitter 
controversy between Lord Baltimore and William Penn. The 
claims of both proprietors overlapped, and Pencader Hundred 
was the center of the disputed territory. Penn claimed title by 
virtue of a grant from the Duke of York. Baltimore depended 
on a prior grant of all land from the Chesapeake to the Dela- 
ware, excepting that already occupied. Each then sought to 
strengthen his claim by colonization. Baltimore’s fiery cousin, 
George Talbot, raided Iron Hill and beyond to Christeen, driving 
from their homes all holding title under Penn. The latter re- 
taliated by placing a colony of Welsh in the disputed area. By a 
special grant in 1701 he allotted to them a tract of thirty thousand 
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acres comprising what is now Pencader Hundred and a part of 
Cecil County, Maryland. The Welsh in turn dispossessed settlers 
claiming under Baltimore. 


More than thirty years ago the records of the Welsh Tract 
Church were translated from the original Welsh language and 
printed by the Historical Society of Delaware. These records re- 
late the beginning of the church as follows: 


“In the year 1701 some of us (who were members of the 
churches of Jesus Christ in counties of Pembroke and Caemarthem, 
South Wales in Great Britain, professing believers baptism; lay- 
ing-on-of-hands; elections; and final perseverance in grace) were 
moved and encouraged in our own minds to come to these parts, 
viz.: Pennsylvania; and after obtaining leave of the churches it 
seemed good to the Lord and to us, that we should be formed into 
church order, as we were a sufficient number: and as one of us was 
a minister: that was accomplished and, withal letters commend- 
atory were given us, that if we should meet with any congrega- 
tions or christian people, who held the same faith with us, we 
might be received by them as brethren in Christ. 


“Our number was sixteen: and, after bidding farewell to our 
brethren in Wales, we sailed from Milford-haven in the month 
of June, the year above mentioned, in a ship named James and 
Mary; and landed in Philadelphia the eighth of September fol- 
lowing: 


“After our arrival we lived much scattered for about a year 
and a half, yet kept up our weekly and monthly meetings among 
ourselves: during which time it pleased God to add to our num- 
ber about twenty members, in which time we, and many other 
Welsh people purchased a tract of land in New Castle County, 
on Delaware, which was called Welshtract: in the year 1703 we 
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began to get our living out of it, and to set our meetings in order, 
and build a place of worship which was commonly known by the 
name of, The Baptist meeting house by the Iron-hill.” 


The original congregation grew rapidly by accessions from 
Philadelphia, Pennypek and Wales, as well as by baptisms, until 
its size for a rural church was remarkable. 


At the outbreak of the Revolution the pastor of Welsh Tract 
was the brilliant but eccentric Morgan Edwards. He had come 
from Wales in 1722 and purchased a farm in the Tract. When 
hostilities with England began he became an outspoken royalist, 
while other Baptists were patriots almost to a man. This so an- 
gered his congregation that he was denied the right to preach 
until he should recant. This he did by a signed statement dated 
August 7, 1775 as follows: 


“Whereas I have some time since frequently made use of 
rash and imprudent expressions with respect to the conduct of 
my fellow countrymen, who are now engaged in a noble and 
patriotic struggle for the liberties of America, against the arbi- 
trary measures of the British ministry; which conduct has justly 
raised their resentment against me, I now confess that I have 
spoken wrong, for which I am sorry and ask the forgiveness of 
the public. And I do promise that for the future I will conduct 
myself in such a mannér as to avoid giving offense, and at the 
same time, in justice to myself, declare that I am a friend to the 
present measures pursued by the friends to American liberty, and 
do hereby approve of them, and, as far as in my power, will en- 
deavor to promote them.” 


On September 3, 1777, the meeting house took part in a 
military engagement. The Americans after being driven from 
Cooch’s Bridge retreated along the Christiana and made their 
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last stand under ‘shelter of the church walls. At this time a cannon 
ball is said to have passed through the building. Washington 
in his report to Congress states: “some of our parties composed 
of expert marksmen had opportunity of giving the enemy several 
close well directed fires, more particularly in one instance, when 
a body of riflemen formed a kind of ambuscade.” William Rey- 
nolds of Newark, in an article published in the Harkness Mag- 
azine, 1873, states: ‘““General Maxwell made a determined stand, 
forming a body of riflemen in ambuscade behind the church, who 
for a time held the advancing army in check.” 


The Welsh Baptists, as already stated, located on Iron Hill in 
1703. The first church built 1706 was of logs. The present 
church was erected in 1746. At an early date a _ school 
house was established in the rear of the cemetery. For seventy- 
five years it was the only Baptist church in Delaware. During 
that time, and probably longer, the Welsh language was used in 
its sermons and records. It was the mother church of London 
Tract in Pennsylvania, Duck Creek or Bryn Zion, Cow Marsh 
and Mispillion in Kent, Gravelly Branch in Sussex, Bethel near 
Hares Corner and First Baptist of Wilmington. The well known 
Welsh Neck ‘Church along the Pedee River in South Carolina 
was organized by a colony from Welsh Tract. 


If the prominent descendants of the founders of Welsh 
Tract could be listed they would no doubt make an imposing 
array. A few of those who can be traced are, Presidents Garfield 
of the Union, and Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy, Commo- 
dore Jacob Jones of the War of 1812, and Senator George Cham- 
berlain of Oregon. 


Among the more recent descendants is John Griffith Mc- 
Cullough, Governor of Vermont. In 1894 he erected two large 
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monuments in the cemetery in memory of his Griffith and Mc- 
Cullough ancestors. - 


Early in the nineteenth century dissensions arose among the 
Baptists. The differences increased year by year until a separa- 
tion occurred in 1832. One set took the name of New School, 
the other Old School. The Welsh Tract people adhered to the 
Old School. Until recent years the popular name for the Welsh 
Tract Church was “Old School Baptist Church.” The differences } 
have never been healed, and the two branches of the Baptist 
faith are as distinct from each other as they are from other de- 
nominations. 


Many years have passed since this venerable church began 
its labors in the Welsh Tract, and still the work goes on. Services 
are held on the third Sunday of each month with an all day meet- 
ing in October. It is not uncommon to see license plates of six 
of more States on the cars of the congregation. The pastor is the 
eloquent Elder Lefferts of Virginia, who has seven churches un< 
der his care. Surely this is a spot to which all Delawareans may 
look with pride and true affection. 


References: 


The Early and Later Delaware Baptists 
By Rev. Richard B. Cook 


A History of the Baptists in the Middle States 
By Henry C. Vedder 


The Story of the Baptists in all Ages and Countries 
By Rev. Richard B. Cook, D.D. 


The Baptists and the American Revolution 
By William Cathcart, D.D. 


PENCADER— 
CHIEF CHAIR OF PRESBYTERIANISM 


Published in the Newark Post June 23, Delaware Ledger 
June 24, Wilmington Every Evening and Evening Jour- 
nal, June 23 and read at the annual reunion of Pencader 
Church June 26, 1932. 


Was the ancient Pencader Presbyterian Church at Glasgow, 
which holds its anniversary next Sunday, once the chief or pre- 
siding church of a very large area, and perhaps of all the thirteen 
Colonies? Newly recovered records of the Presbytery and the 
very name ‘‘Pencader” seem to indicate that it had that distinc- 
tion. 


Records of the Presbytery of New Castle, more than two 
centuries old, were lost for many years. They were found re- 
cently among the papers of the late Dr. George W. Marshall of 
Milford. Dr. Marshall’s heirs surrendered them to the Presby- 
terian Historical Society. The Society voted its special thanks to 
Rev. Joseph Brown Turner of Newark for his thirty years of in- 
defatigable search, and is now publishing the records in its 
Journal of History. 


In 1701 William Penn granted 30,000 acres to the Welsh. 
The grant covered what is now known as Pencader Hundred and 
a part of Cecil County, Maryland. It immediately became known 
as the Welsh Tract. The Welsh, a devout and highly educated 
body, established two churches, the Welsh Tract Baptist and 
the Welsh Tract Presbyterian. Preaching in both for many years 
was in the Welsh language. The Baptist Church is still known 
by the name Welsh Tract, but the Presbyterian soon changed 
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its to ‘““Pencader in the Welsh Tract’? and later to ‘‘Pencader” 
which it now bears. 


The high standing of the Welsh is attested by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Webster in his “History of the Presbyterian Church in Am- 
erica” published in 1858, wherein he states: “The few Welsh- 
men were scholars of a high standard, their education having been 
thorough and on a liberal basis.” 


It has long been known that Pencader is a Welsh term mean- 
ing a high chair or seat. Many persons thought it referred to 
Iron Hill, the highest ground in the Tract. Others that it was 
named for the town of Pencader in Wales. Welsh scholars are 
of the opinion that the name has no reference to a high hill but 
to the residence of a person high in authority. 


Some months ago the writer appealed to Rev. W. F. Dickens- 
Lewis, now of Cleveland, Ohio, for an explanation. Dr. Lewis 
was born in Wales and speaks the language fluently. While pas- 
tor of Westminster Church in Wilmington, he translated the 
records of the Welsh Tract Baptist Church for the late Judge 
Conrad, which were later printed by the Delaware Historical 
Society. 


Dr. Lewis replied that he did not think the name had any- 
thing to do with Iron Hill, but refers to a locality which received 
such a name on account of its significance and importance edu- 
cationally and religiously. He believed that it referred to the fact 
that what is now Glasgow was then the chief seat of the presid- 
ing minister called in Wales “yr cyfarfod misol;”’ that such men 
respectively resided in this locality and it became the chief re- 
ligious seat for the presiding minister. He thought that the Pres- 
byterian Church, in still bearing the name “‘Pencader,” supports 
this view and that it is quite evident that the cadeirydd or moder- 
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ator dwelt in this locality, ministering to this church which came 
to be known as Pencader because the head of the meeting dwelt 
there. 


The newly found records of the Presbytery of Newcastle 
strikingly support the views of Dr. Lewis. This venerable Pres- 
bytery was one of three to be organized in 1717, and to which 
all the churches of that faith in America were allotted. Its juris- 
diction was then of vast extent. Webster tells us that the allot- 
ment was made as follows: Long Island Presbytery included the 
Province of New York. Philadelphia Presbytery included the 
Jerseys and that part of Pennsylvania lying north of Great Valley. 
All other churches belonged to Newcastle Presbytery. 


David Evans, a high spirited young minister from Wales, 
a graduate of Yale, was the pastor at Welsh Tract. Accompanied 
by William Williams, an Elder, he attended the first meeting of 
Newcastle Presbytery and was chosen Clerk. He was reelected 
each year until 1721 when he was elected Clerk of the Synod, 
then the highest Presbyterian body in the Colonies. 


The change in the name of the church from “Welsh Tract’ 
to “Pencader in the Welsh Tract” first appears in the record of 
the Presbytery of March 18, 1719. This record was approved by 
the Synod. The action of these two bodies gave official sanction 
to the use by the church of a name denoting authority. 


One year later the pastorate of David Evans ceased, and for 
several meetings of Presbytery, the term Pencader does not appear, 
the church again being recorded as Welsh Tract. David Evans 
was shortly succeeded by his studious cousin, Thomas Evans, 
who became Clerk and Moderator of the Presbytery and Clerk 
of the Synod. He also organized a Presbyterian school at Glas- 
gow, said to have been the first in America. Under his pastorate 
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the term Pencader was again applied to the church and became 
its permanent name. 


About that time the Tract lost its identity as such, and be- 
came one of the sub-divisions of the State known as “Hundreds.” 
There is little room for doubt that recognition of the preeminence 


of this church led to the adoption of the name “Pencader Hun- 
dred.” 


Another interesting survival of the influence of the Welsh 
language is in the pronounciation of the name. Persons living 
in Pencader pronounce the second syllable as “cad’”’ while those 
elsewhere frequently pronounce pronounce it as “cade.” Upon 
being appealed to in this regard, Dr. Lewis replied: “It is pro- 
nounced Pen Cadder in Welsh and not cader, the ‘‘A” in Welsh 
is always short, and being translated means the chief chair or 
seat.” 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF PENCADER’S HISTORY 


Given at the Annual Reunion of Pencader Church, 
June 25, 1933. Published in Wilmington Journal-Every 
Evening June 26 and in Delaware Ledger June 29, 1933. 


It is not the purpose of this address to present a detailed his- 
tory of Pencader Church. Those interested are referred to the 
printed history of the Church, published in 1899, copies of which 
may still be procured at a nominal price from the officers of the 

Church.* 


Since that history was written many old records, documents 
and maps have been brought to light which make it possible not 
only to elaborate on previous histories, but also to present some 
additional facts which have not heretofore been published. 


~ WHEN ORGANIZED 


Whether this Church was first organized in Wales in 1701, 
or in this locality in 1710, or in some year between those dates is 
not known, and in all probability never will be. 


The records of Pencader Church, like those of many other 
of the early Presbyterian Churches, have long since hopelessly 
been lost. In the absence of its own records, Pencader must look 
to a record of the Presbytery in 1710 which states that a young 
man named David Evans was censured for preaching in the Welsh 
Tract before he had been duly licensed. He was the same David 
Evans who after sufficient preparation at Yale was ordained pas- 
tor of this Church and was instrumental in changing its name 


* Another history of the Church has since been written 
by Rev. Henry G. Welbon. 
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from “Welsh Tract” to “Pencader’” in recognition of its position 
as the “chief chair’ of Presbyterianism. 


Some years ago what remained of Pencader’s early records 
were placed in the custody of the Presbyterian Historical Society 
in Philadelphia where they are kept in a fireproof vault. This 
wise move should save them from further loss or destruction. 


In the early days Pencader Church does not seem to have 
had a building of its own, the church being erected on land of 
Roger Williams. Williams died in 1741. After his death his 
widow, Margaret and his son, Thomas conveyed one acre and 
thirty-eight perches, on which the Meeting House stood, to David 
Howell, Thomas Thomas, Joseph Thomas, Thomas James, Simon 
James, Nathaniel Evans and Nathaniel Williams. The deed con- 
tained the following unusual provision: 


“And it is further Covenanted and agreed by and between 
the said Parties to these psents that the sd David Howels (and 
the other above grantees) their Heirs, Exers, Admints & assignes 
they and every of them Shall & will grant full and peaceable 
Liberty to the Presbyterian-Congregation belonging to the meet- 
ing House that is builded upon the above said Tract of Land) 
to build, repair all maner of Building or Buildings necessary, 
for the upholding the true Worship of God in the said Place 
according to the Presbyterial Rule, Discipline & Doctrine accord- 
ing to the Rule and direction of the holy Scriptures & will be 
Submissive to the Rules & Directions of the Presbytry of New 
Castle and the Synod of Philadelphia while sd Presbytery and 
Synod walk according to the sd Rule, and to no other Sect; op- 
pinion or Religion.” 


This deed was dated November 2, 1742, and recorded in 
Deed Record N. Vol. 1, Page 429. 
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Four years later Margaret Williams enlarged her gift by 
conveying to Timothy Griffith, Thomas James, Thomas Thomas, 
Simon James and Nathaniel Williams, Minister & Elders of the 
Presbyterian Congregation at Pencader, the front or westerly 
part of the cemetery, containing two acres and sixty-eight perches. 
This deed is not on record, but a memorandum of it is among 
the Pencader papers at the Presbyterian Historical Society. These 
two conveyances constituted the present cemetery property. 


THREE CHURCH BUILDINGS 


The present Pencader Church is the third building this con- 
gregation has had. Just when the first church was erected is not 
known. It was in the rear of the cemetery when Margaret and 
Thomas Williams sold it to the congregation. On the other hand 
Major Andre’s map, to which I will refer later, seems to place 
it in the exact spot where the present Church stands. It was a 
frame building about twenty by thirty-six feet, low-pitched, one 
story with a sharp peaked roof. When no longer needed by the 
Congregation it was sold and moved to the southerly part of the 
village and used as a dwelling. There it remained until about 
twenty years ago when it was destroyed by fire. 


The second Church was erected in 1782 or 83, soon after 
the erection of old Drawyers, and I assume that they bore a strik- 
ing resemblance. From the descriptions we have of it, it was 
evidently a gem of Colonial architecture and could it have been 
spared, would doubtless have attracted visitors from far and 
wide in these days when such structures are so much appreciated. 
It is described as being a low, brick building with a brick floor 
and high pews. The pulpit was in the east end perched well up 
towards the ceiling with sounding-board overhead. Each pew 
had a heavy oak plank laid over the floor to prevent the feet from 
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coming into contact with the bricks. It had no chimneys or any 
other arrangement for warming it. The religion of the founders 
of this Church was rigorous as well as militant. They had braved 
the terrors of the Atlantic as well as those of a wild and unset- 
tled country. The ease and comforts of luxury were no more ne- 
cessary in their religious life than in their secular affairs. Many 
members of the congregation came long distances on horseback 
"through cold and snow and would sit through a long sermon, in 
an unheated Church. If they felt any discomfort it only served 
to strengthen them in their faith. Some, it is true, brought foot- 
warmers, which were small metal boxes filled with live coals. 
Eventually as the softening influence of civilization began to be 
felt, a movement was started among the younger members for 
the installation of heaters. This almost caused a schism in the 
congregation. Finally the young people prevailed and heaters 
were installed. On the following Sunday some of the older mem- 
bers seemed to suffer greatly from the heat until they discovered 
that the heaters had not been lighted. 


The location of the second Church probably was at the 
southwest corner of the cemetery where it was sheltered from 
the western sun by the immense white oak. It is shown on a sur- 
vey made in 1802 for the purpose of selecting the best route for 
the then proposed New Castle and Frenchtown Turnpike. The 
original survey is among the Pencader papers at the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. As against this Dr. W. T. Skinner in his his- 
tory of the Church states that in 1782-3 the second building was 
erected upon the same spot where the present edifice stands. _ 


The Welsh language was used in both the first and second 
Churches and is said to have persisted until about the year 1801. 
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The present Church, as its date-stone shows, was erected in 
1852. It is more commodious than either of its predecessors and 
is a good example of the type of the architecture of that period. 


SAMUEL DAVIES 


Nearly everyone has heard how Roger Williams of Massa- 
chusetts opened the little State of Rhode Island to the Baptist 
faith, but few recall how Samuel Davies of Pencader opened the 
great Province of Virginia to the Presbyterian and other faiths. 
We have heard how John Harvard and Eli Yale founded Harvard 
and Yale, but very little about the part taken by our own Sam- 
uel Davies in the founding of Princeton. 


Davies was born in 1723 on the Lum farm near Summit 
Bridge now owned by Miss Jeannette E. Cann. His mother, like 
Hannah of old, had prayed for a son, and also like her, named 
her son Samuel and loaned him to the Lord as long as he should 
live. Unfortunately that life was short for he died at the early 
age of thirty-eight, his ministry having lasted only fifteen years. 
He was licensed by New Castle Presbytery in 1746, and was at 
once desired by all the vacant congregations. He is described 
in Webster’s History of the Presbyterian Church as being manly 
and graceful with a venerable presence, commanding voice, em- 
phatic delivery and a disposition sweet, dispassionate, tender. 


Soon after being licensed he sank into a consumptive state 
and believing his end was near, went to the eastern shore of 
Maryland where he found three vacant congregations. He spent 
two months there, preaching by day and delirious with fever by 
night. It was said that the fruits of his labors were glorious. The 
next year having partially regained his health the New Castle 
Presbytery sent him to Hanover, Virginia. The Presbyterians had 
conducted some services in that Colony for about fifty years, but 
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the work had not prospered for the reason that Virginia had an 
Established Church and services by all dissenters were restricted 
by law. At Hanover a proclamation was made requiring all mag- 
istrates to suppress and prohibit by all lawful means all itinerant 
preachers. Davies came back to Delaware and preached for a 
short time at St. Georges, then yielding to urgent requests returned 
to Virginia. He took with him Rev. John Rogers, who later was 
pastor at St. Georges Church, the organizing pastor of Forest 
Church at Middletown, and the first Moderator of the General 
Assembly. At Williamsburg, Rogers was not permitted to qualify 
under the Toleration Act and was forbidden to preach in the 
Colony under the penalty of a fine of 500 pounds and a year’s 
imprisonment. Licenses which had been granted to meeting 
houses were revoked. This action was concurred in by the Bishop 
of London. Notwithstanding these harassing vexations congre- 
gations grew in numbers, and were supplied with pastors. 


Davies labored untiringly for the right to conduct these 
Churches. He made personal appeals to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Virginia and to the Prime Minister and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of England. Finally the “Board in London for the Promo- 
tion of the Secular Interests of the Dissenters’’ settled the matter 
by advising Davies to apply to the Courts and to the Governor 
of Virginia for licenses, when needed, and if refused to use the 
place without a license. If anyone should be prosecuted for so 
doing to appeal to the King in Council, and the Board would 
take care of the appeal. No appeals were ever necessary. 


In 1753 at the unanimous request of the trustees of Nassau 
Hall, now Princeton, he visited England and Scotland to “rep- 
resent the affair’ and to solicit and receive contributions. Every- 
where he met with great success. In some places the freedom of © 
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the city was conferred on him. Lords, members of Parliament 
and Bishops contributed to his fund. 


In 1758 he was elected President of Princeton. To his new 
charge he applied himself assiduously. After a few years his ill- 
ness returned. Even during the delirium attendant upon the 
_ disease, his utterances were continually upon some expedient for 
Christ’s Church and the good of mankind. 


Upon his death in 1761 it was said of him: “The loss can- 
not be expressed. There never was a college happier in a presi- 
dent or in a more flourishing state. He far exceeded the expec- 
tations of his best friends.’ It was also stated that “President 
Davies is generally cited as the most eloquent American Divine of 


the past Age.” 
THE SPLIT OF 1741 


No record of Pencader would be complete without reference 
to the dissension brought about by the preaching of Rev. George 
Whitefield of England, which divided the Presbytery and led 
to the organization of the Presbyterian Church at Elkton. 


This remarkable man came to America at a time when 
Christianity seemed struggling for existence; when all of the 
ideals of the fathers seemed ready for the discard. 


There can be no doubt that many of the early colonists 
were animated by a deep religious zeal and by a sincere.desire 
to practice the high standards which they so strongly professed. 
It seems equally true that many of the second generation failed 
to follow in the footsteps of those devout pioneers. 


Webster in his History of the Presbyterian Church indicates 
the reasons for the decadence in the religious and moral life of 
the period as follows: “It was a period of migration. Families 
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left their homes for a forest. Untried paths and unthought-of 
embarrassments wrought amazing and rapid changes in the en- 
ergies and the plans of the new settlers. Daring ventures, haz- 
atds of life, and want of old restraints, good influences, and holy 
privileges, shaped the spirits of the people after another pattern 
than that which was shown to Moses on the mount.” 


The declining power of godliness was a subject of lamenta- 
tion in 1733, and the Synod earnestly recommended taking proper 
means to revive it. Presbyteries were exhorted to take special care 
not to admit into the sacred office of the ministry loose, careless 
and irreligious men, but particularly to inquire into the conduct, 
conversation and behavior of such as offer themselves to the 
ministry. 


David Evans, pastor of this Church, in his efforts to check 
the tendency of the times, became involved in frequent differences 
with members of his congregation. At one time he dismissed all 
of his elders, saying he would make no use of them. That these 
conditions were not confined to any one denomination is evidenced 
by a statement of Samuel Davies with regard to conditions in 
Virginia, wherein he expressed the hope that the corrupt leaven 
would be purged from the Established Church and the clergy 
restrained from their extravagancies. The same decadence is re- 
ferred to by Johnston in his History of Cecil County as to con- 
ditions in Maryland. Surely American life was pausing at the 
fork of the road with every indication that the final decision 
would be made in favor of the road to the left. 


It was at this crisis that George Whitefield came to America. 
His arrival was looked for. His way had been prepared by the 
publication of his journals and sermons and by highly colored, 
flattering newspaper notices. As against this his enemies had col- 
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lected and published many of his unwise expressions which had 
been twisted to his disadvantage. To few men have come such 
extremes of praise and censure as were heaped upon his head. 


He came as a gentleman and lived as one who was the as- 
sociate of the gentry and yet he was described as being extremely 
bashful and modest. Benjamin Franklin attended his sermons 
and was one of his most ardent and influential supporters. 


In Philadelphia all the Churches were thrown open to him 
and in the evenings he preached from the balcony of the Court 
House. From there he made a tour of New Jersey, New York 
and New England. When the Court Houses were shut against 
him he preached in the fields and in the Presbyterian Meeting 
houses. One writer stated that he liked not his doctrine yet could 
not but admire to see what a command he had of the attention 
and the affections of the audience. His hearers admired and re- 
spected him, notwithstanding his common abuse of them by as- 
setting that naturally they were half beast and half devil. His 
doctrine was perfect in its simplicity and universal in its appli- 
cation. Man is guilty he said and may obtain forgiveness; man 
is immortal and must ripen here for endless weal or wo hereafter. 
He was thoroughly and continually in earnest. 


What Whitefield saw in Philadelphia satisfied him of the 
degeneracy of the ministry and the lack of piety in the Churches. 
In less than a month the change in Philadelphia was so great 
that for a year after there was a religious setvice every day and 
three times on the Sabbath. From being thoughtless or indiffer- 
ent about religion, it seemed as if all the world were growing 
religious. The judges at Chester sent him word that they would 
defer the court until after the sermon. At Wilmington he preached 
twice to 5000; at New Castle to 2500; at Christiana Bridge to 
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3000; and on Sabbath at White Clay Creek to 8000. At that time 
White Clay Creek Church was not in its present location, but was 
nearer the top of Polly Drummond’s Hill, where a few graves 
still mark the spot. Whitefield’s preaching there is described in 
the Life of Franklin, by Fay, as follows: 


“A Philadelphia correspondent sent the following note 
which appeared in the Boston News Letter for December 6, 1738: 
‘On Sunday at Whiteclay Creek he preach’d twice, resting about 
half an hour between the sermons to about 8000 people: of whom 
about 3000 tis computed came on horseback. It rain’d most of 
the time, and yet he stood in the open air.’ ” 


“One can imagine the vivid sight: Whitefield, addressing 
the people, some who sat or stood on the turf, some mounted on © 
horseback, some leaning from their buggies, his eloquence cat- 
tying above the monotonous beat of the rain, compelling atten- 
tion and breaking down the opposition of his listeners by saying 
they were made of clay and that to clay they would return.” 


The effect on the Colonies was tremendous. The decadence 
was checked, but the Churches were split. Bitter debates were held 
in the Presbyteries and Synods. Many ministers and congrega- 
tions withdrew and formed what was called the ‘new side.” 
Those who adhered to the old doctrines were called the “old 
side.” New and overlapping Presbyteries were formed. Those 
who adhered to the “old side” were so weakened by the loss of 
members that many had to combine under one pastor. New 
Churches struggled for existence. Pencader remained with the 
“old side” but lost many of its members, who formed a Church 
of the “new side” at Elkton. 


The differences continued for about seventeen years when 
one by one the Churches which had left returned. The ‘‘new side” 
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Presbyteries were discontinued and Presbyterianism again pre- 
sented a united front. 


THE FIGHTING PREACHER 


Old Pencader had in the person of Timothy Griffith, its third 
pastor, a man who could both preach and fight. We must assume 
that he was skillful in both, for as a preacher he supplied three 
Churches, Pencader and Drawyers in Delaware, and Great Valley 
in Pennsylvania; and as a fighter because he not only helped to 
organize a regiment in New Castle County for the defense of 
the Province, but was chosen captain of one of its companies. 
~ His lieutenant was William Ferris, undoubtedly a member of the 
family by that name which for several generations have been 
supporters of this Church. 


Griffith was ordained pastor of this Church in 1743. The 
following year France declared war on England, and the con- 
flict extended to America where it was known as “King George’s 
War.” The French had established a chain of forts west of the 
Alleghenies from New Orleans to Quebec. They rushed into 
Nova Scotia and burned some English towns. The whole thirteen 
Colonies were threatened. Regiments of Americans were recruited, 
defenses erected and plans were made for the immediate reduc- 
tion of Canada. Griffith’s company with others from Delaware 
went as far as Albany where they went into winter quarters. The 
following October it was announced 'that King George had laid 
aside for the present his intended invasion of Canada. 


After the war was over Griffith returned to the ministry and 
resumed 'the pulpits of Pencader and Drawyers. 
ARMY HOSPITAL 


During the American Revolution this Church was the center 
of some stirring events. I refer especially to the time of the battle 
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of Cooch’s Bridge, September 3, 1777. On the day of that con- 
flict the British and Hessian troops passed through Glasgow, 
then called Aikentown. Everything was quiet. No one offered 
any resistance. From Aiken’s Tavern, which stood at or near the - 
present site of the Methodist Church, they proceeded north on 
the road to Newark. At that time the road passed through vir- 
gin forests. Hidden in these forests behind trees, stumps and 
rocks, the Americans were stealthily awaiting the approach of 
the enemy. The battle which ensued was very much like that 
which took place at Lexington and Concord. The Americans, 
however, were not “embattled farmers’ but were expert rifle- 
men whom Washington had selected from his main army. Fight- 
ing began at nine A. M. and lasted until noon and extended from 
the Delaware Clark farm to the Baptist Church. 


After the battle the British sick and wounded were brought 
to Pencader Church where they remained over night and in the 
cool of the next morning were taken to Elkton under military — 
escort. 


General Howe’s order book contains the following entry: 
“Head Quarters Aiken’s Tavern 3d Sept. 1777. 
“After Orders, Evening Gun firing. 


“A detachment of a Captain 2 subalterns and 50 men from 
the 4th and 40th Regiments to parade to-morrow morning at 5 
at the Church near Head Quarters to escort the sick and wounded 
part of the way to the Head of Elk.” 


After the battle the British stayed here for five days. I have 
a photostat copy of a map of this locality which shows their quar- 
ters and camps. It was taken from Major Andre’s Journal. At 
this time Andre was an engineer for the British General, Grey, 
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ancestor of Viscount Grey, Foreign Secretary of England during 
World War I. He was the same Andre who several years later 
was hanged for negotiating with Benedict Arnold for the sur- 
render of West Point. | 


This map shows the Pencader Meeting House. Aiken’s Tav- 
ern is indicated as headquarters. Several British brigades were 
encamped on the Willis and Healy farms. The light dragons and 
provision trains were in the lot north of the W. 'C. Brooks house. 
General Grey’s quarters were on the east side of the road to Sum- 
mit Bridge at what seems to be the house where Mrs. Lum now 
lives, and General Knyphausen was in the field south of the Al- 
richs property. A cattle pen is shown along the small stream which 
crosses the road to Frenchtown. Here the animals which had been 
bought or stolen to feed the army were corralled. On both sides 
of the Newark road as far as the Baptist Meeting House the 
grenadiers, infantry, artillerymen, guards and chasseurs were en- 
camped. Early on the morning of September eighth they all 
marched away and three days later met the Americans in battle 
at Chadd’s Ford. 


And old Pencader resumed the labors in which it has now 
been engaged for approximately two and a quarter centuries. 


THE SPLIT OF 1936 


Three years after the above was written, the minister and 
congregation of Pencader Church unanimously withdrew from 
New Castle Presbytery believing they had the right to do so under 
the terms of the deed from Margaret and Thomas Williams by 
which the first Church property had been acquired. 


In withdrawing, the congregation declared that the Presbyter- 
ian Church in the United States does not adhere to the Constitution 
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of the Church and the doctrinal standards which united us, and 
that Pencader Presbyterian Church does not wish to join in this 
departure from its original and true Presbyterian heritage and 
position. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church had taken 
certain action which many ministers and congregations through- 
out the United States believed was a departure from the rule, dis- 
cipline and doctrine of the Church. These ministers and congre- 
gations asserted that modernistic doctrines were being taught by its 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


Those holding this to be true, organized an Independent 
Board of Foreign Missions and refused to contribute to the es- 
tablished Board of the Church. 


Ministers supporting the Independent Board were ordered 
to withdraw therefrom, and on their refusal were expelled from 
the Ministry, and suits were started in the civil courts to restrain 
congregations from worshiping in their churches. 


For several years after Pencader’s withdrawal services were 
held in the Church, Presbyterian in character, but not in associa- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 


1Ca. 


Eventually proceedings on behalf of New Castle Presbytery 
were begun in the Court of Chancery of Delaware to restrain the 
congregation from the use of its Church building, its Manse and 
its invested funds. No counter charge was made that Pencader 
Church had changed its doctrines. The basis of the suit was the 
separation from the Presbytery and the support of the Independ- 
ent Board of Foreign Missions. | 
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The decision of the Chancellor being adverse to Pencadet’s 
Minister and Congregation, an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of Delaware, where the Chancellor was sustained. 


Following the decision of the Supreme Court, a portion of 
the congregation re-united with New Castle Presbytery, thereby 
regaining the use of Pencader Church and its property. Others 
of the congregation declined to reunite and organized the Bible 
Presbyterian Church of Newark. They have since erected a ‘Church 
in Newark in which they are now worshiping. 


Pethaps it will take another generation to appraise accurately 
the effect of the course of the Presbytery on the present and fu- 
ture of Pencader Church. The historian then will find much data 
in the records of the Courts, of New Castle Presbytery and of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 


Pencader Cemetery, adjoining the Church, was not involved 
in the controversy as it was and still is owned and operated by 
Pencader Cemetery Association, a non-sectarian organization of 
persons interested in its care and maintenance. 
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HISTORY OF IRON HILL 


Radio address given over WDEL February 3, 1936, 
sponsored by Cooch’s Bridge Chapter D. A. R. as its 
part in National Education. Published in Journal-Every 
Evening, February 4, 19306. 


Iron Hill is by no means the highest point in Delaware. Its 
altitude is exceeded by several places located in Brandywine, 
Christiana and Mill Creek Hundreds. It is, however, the most 
conspicuous hill in the State, and the most outstanding in historic 
interest. 


Thousands of people have for years noticed with curious 
interest a rectangular block of trees, covering like a crown the 
summit of ‘Iron Hill.* Recently to that summit has been added 
a lofty beacon, standing like a lighthouse for the guidance of 
ships of the air. 


To the home-coming traveler they seem emblamatic of that 
“pillar of a cloud by day and that pillar of fire by night” lead- 
ing him to the promised land. 


That block of trees has more than a passing interest in that 
it is bounded by lines laid out in pursuance of instructions from 
William Penn contained in his grant to the Welsh in 1701. The 
beacon, too, in that it is the successor of a beacon erected some two 
hundred and fifty years ago by the impetuous George Talbot, cou- 
sin of Lord Baltimore. 


Tron Hill, wild and inaccessible, its prominence accentuated 
by the flatness of adjoining territory, its commanding views reach- 
ing into four States, its extensive forests, dense and mysterious, 


*T he trees were removed in 1938. 
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interlaced with Indian trails, its unusual rock and mineral forma- 
tions, and its soil tinged with crimson, capable of producing fruit 
and vegetables of surpassing excellence, all conspired to fire the 
imagination and excite the covetousness not only of the Indians 
but of rival colonists as well. It is little wonder that Iron Hill 
frequently became the meeting place of contending forces. 


IRON MINING 


Iron Hill takes its name from the iron ore found therein. 
Just when iron was discovered by the colonists is not known. The 
hill was so named as early as 1661, as shown by letters and rec- 
ords bearing that date. Augustine Herman of Bohemia Manor, 
about that time, made a map of the peninsula, now in the British 
Museum, on which he designates it as ““Yron Hill.” 


The mining of iron was for many years a leading industry. 
The early Welsh settlers smelted and forged it in charcoal heated 
plants located on the hill, the remains of which are still visible. 
Sir William Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania and Delaware un- 
der William Penn, owned and operated a forge on the West side 
of Christina Creek. During the last century iron mines were op- 
erated by the McConaugheys, the Coochs and the Whitakers. 
The latter conducted it on a large scale, and, in 1891, were the 
last to abandon it. The Whitaker Company is still the owner of 
extensive tracts on which mining may some day be resumed. 


I remember as a boy climbing the hill with my brother, and 
watching the ore drawn out of the pits in small cars. After being 
washed and the stones removed, it was carried to the railroad on 
huge wagons, drawn by six mules. The driver was old grey- 
bearded Thomas Williams, who worked fifty-five years for the 
Whitakers. It was a picturesque sight, but hard on the dirt roads. 
A large part of the ore was sent to the furnaces at Principio, 
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which are among the oldest in America. Augustine and Lawrence 
Washington had been on the board of directors of the Company. 
After their deaths their interest came into possession of George 
Washington. There is reason to believe that ore from Iron 
Hill was used at Principio in making munitions for the American 
armies during the Revolution, and in the War of 1812. 


One of the old ore wagons, which has not been used for 
more than half a century is still in my possession. 


On several occasions the belief became current that the hill 
contained gold. Otherwise level-headed business men invested 
their money in its search, but nothing was found to reward their 
efforts. 


THE INDIANS 


The Indians had two names for Iron Hill. One was Maretti- 
co, meaning “hill of hard stone’ and the other Suquasehum, said 
to be a Lenape word meaning iron. 


Iron Hill was the stronghold of the Minquas. The Chris- 
tiana Creek which flows at its foot they named the Minqua. Some- 
where on the hill they had a fort. This was a wise precaution 

as they were surrounded by hostile tribes. 


The historian Campanius tells us that the Minquas were 
renowned for their warlike character, that they lived twelve miles 
from New Sweden on a high mountain where they had a fort or 
square building surrounded with palisades. 


In 1663 the Minquas were attacked by the Sinigos. A fierce 
battle occurred, of which the fort was the center. But the fort 
was strong, and the Sinigos were forced to withdraw. So far as 
we know the Minquas had no further trouble except for the en- 
croachment of the white man. Near the summit of the hill, in a 
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woods forming a part of my farm, are two mounds surrounded by 
stones. Old trails pass by them. No one knows their origin. That 
they are the remains of the fort is as good a guess as any. 


Delaware at that time was claimed by Lord Baltimore. His 
Lordship’s settlers and the Indians were not on good terms. 
Sheep had been stolen, and canoes upset. Finally the brother of 
King Pinna of the Passayunkes was killed. On April 17, 1661, two 
Englishmen, Norden and Hack, and two companions were pass- 
ing over Iron Hill on their way from New Castle to the head of 
the Chesapeake. When near the fort they were attacked and 
killed by the Indians, notwithstanding the entreaties of an old 
Indian who pleaded with them not to do it. 


One report of the murder states that it took place ‘‘on Mar- 
ettico or the Iron Hill,” and another that “their bodyes lay at a 
place called Suquasehum.” 


Lord Baltimore was greatly incensed, declaring that it is not 
our custom “to bury the blood of Christians in forgetfulness and 
oblivion,” but wishing to retain the friendship of the Indians, en- 
tered into a treaty with them at Appoquinimi (now Odessa). It 
was a one-sided treaty favoring the English, but it seems to have 
suited everyone. It was made twenty-two years before Penn’s 
famous treaty at Philadelphia. 


BALTIMORE AND PENN 


If Baltimore thought that his troubles were over he was 
doomed to disappointment. Little did he know that he was about 
to enter into contests and litigation which would last ninety-three 
years, and until his colony and that of William Penn would be- 
come independent states. 


Twenty-one years after Baltimore’s treaty with the Indians, 
Penn landed at New Castle with a grant from the Duke of York, 
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which overlapped some territory to which Baltimore held title. 
Again Iron Hill became the bone of contention. Baltimore sent 
his fiery cousin, George Talbot, to Penn to make a protest. Not 
being successful he made a raid in 1684 over Iron Hill and be- 
yond to Christeen, driving from their homes all holding title 
under Penn. 


Talbot’s further efforts to retain the territory for his cousin 
Were more spectacular than effective. Among them was the erec- 
tion of a beacon on Iron Hill for the purpose of sending signals to 
his adherents in case of invasion. Penn retaliated by placing a 
colony of Welsh in the center of the disputed area. By a special 
grant he allotted to them a tract of thirty thousand acres, com- 
prising what is now Pencader Hundred, and a part of Cecil County, 
Maryland. The Welsh in turn dispossessed settlers claiming under 
Baltimore. One of these, says Johnston, had planted a peach or- 
chard on Iron Hill, which he was loath to leave. From this it ap- 
pears that the raising of peaches, for which Delaware became 
justly famous, had its origin on Iron Hill. 


THE WELSH 


Europe sent to America no better men and women than the 
_ colonists from Wales. Before leaving Wales they organized a 
Primitive Baptist Church, selected a pastor, and came to the new 
world as a functioning body. In 1703 they settled in the Tract. 
One of their first acts was to erect a meeting house on the side of 
Iron Hill, and beside it a school house. 


To the Welsh Tract came Abel Morgan, an outstanding 
literary genius of Wales, and Rees Ryddarch, an officer of Crom- 
well’s army. From it went Samuel Davies, a founder and presi- 
dent of Princeton, Morgan Edwards, a founder of Brown Uni- 
versity, and David Jones, the fighting chaplain of Anthony 
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Wayne's army. In its well-kept cemetery, shaded by immense 
white oaks and soothed by the waters of the Christiana, sleep the 
ancestors of Commodore Jacob Jones of the War of 1812, Pres- 
ident Garfield of the Union, and President Jefferson Davis of the 
Confederacy. 


The second meeting house, erected in 1746, still stands, a 
sturdy monument to the character of its founders. On the third 
Sunday of each month their descendants meet and worship ac- 
cording to the faith of their fathers. 


The religious needs of the community are also supplied by 
Ott Chapel, organized in 1873, by the Christians or Campbellites. 
It is now undenominational. 


THE REVOLUTION AND WAR OF 1812 


During the battle of Cooch’s Bridge, Iron Hill played an 
important part. The British had landed along the Elk River, and 
were expected to pass Iron Hill on their way to Philadelphia. 
General Greene recommended the hill as the place for decisive 
resistance. This was vigorously opposed by the Philadelphia news- 
papers. The skirmish at Cooch’s Bridge was a compromise be- 
tween the opposing views. Washington made at least three visits 
to the hill to reconnoiter. The best known of these occurred on 
August 26, 1777, when he was accompanied by Generals Greene 
and Lafayette. This visit has been portrayed by a painting by 
Stanley M. Arthurs. It shows the three generals on horseback, 
and with spy glasses, anxiously viewing the movements of the 
enemy. That night a heavy storm delayed their return, and they 
took refuge for the night in a nearby farm house. Tradition says 
that old Mrs. James, who lived there, gave her best feather bed 
for Washington’s use. 


HIsTorRY OF IRON HILL itt 


At this time a part of the American army was encamped on 
the Robert Kirkwood farm, now owned by Judge Morris, near 
White Clay Creek Church. General Caesar Rodney, with the 
militia from Kent County, was stationed at Elkton to protect 
American supplies stored there. As the British neared Elkton 
he retreated to Iron Hill, stopping for a time on the Walton 
farm near Ott Chapel. Later he further retreated past the Bap- 
tist Meeting House to join the main army at White Clay Creek, 


Rodney then took position at Noxontown, near Middletown, 
and Washington sent General William Maxwell to Cooch’s 
Bridge. Both had instructions to harass the British. Maxwell’s 
first stand was at a ford across the small stream in front of Bay- 
nard Hall. The battle of Cooch’s Bridge began along the Glas- 
gow road near the Delaware Clark farm. Severe fighting oc- 
curred at Cooch’s Bridge, and the final effort of the Americans | 
was an ambuscade under shelter of the Baptist Meeting House. 
After the battle Lord Cornwallis and several British regiments 
occupied the hill for five days. 


The old post road used before and during the Revolution 
was located to the north of the present State highway, and crossed 
Iron Hill not far from its summit. The present highway is of 
_ more recent origin, having been laid out in 1813 by the Elk and 
Christiana Turnpike Company. 


During the War of 1812 Iron Hill was again the scene of 
military activity, when Caesar A. Rodney and his troops encamped 
there preparatory to resisting the approach of the enemy. The 
British had previously ascended the Elk River, bombarding and 
burning a number of towns, and were expected to return. From 
this camp Rodney wrote several letters, which are in possession 
of the Historical Society of Delaware. The very days on which 
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he was at Iron Hill, the Battle of North Point was fought and 
Key wrote the Star Spangled Banner. 


During the past generation Iron Hill encountered lean years. 
Its mining industry had been lost to larger mines on Lake Superior 
and in Cuba. Primitive roads made it inaccessible. But now a 
better day is dawning. Improved highways surround it, electric 
current is available, and its homes show a marked improvement. 
Recently I heard a well-known lawyer make this prophecy, “Some 
day something big will come out of Iron Hill.” 


WELSH LANE AND DEPOT ROAD 


Published in Delaware Ledger, June 3, 1916 and in 
Newark Post June 7, 1916. 


The rare and interesting copy of the old Railroad guidebook, 
published in 1856, presented by Mr. Harlow H. Curtis to the Col- 
lege library, reproduced in a recent issue of the Newark Post, has 
aroused an interest in the old roads around Newark and espec- 
ially as to whether the Depot road shown therein was or not the 
old “Welsh Lane.” 


Depot Road, which we now call South College Avenue, 
has become so important a part of the daily life of us all, and is 
destined to play so prominent a part in the future, that it is hard 
for us to realize that the greater part of it is comparatively a new 
road, opened several years after Delaware College was founded 
and within the lifetime, if not within the memory, of persons 
now living in Newark. It is harder still to realize that the op- 
position to its opening was so bitter and determined that Newark 
was shaken to its foundations. 


In the early history of Newark there was a road known as 
the “lane leading from Newark to the East side of Welsh Tract” 
or by the shorter name of ‘““Welsh Lane.” This road had long 
since passed into disuse before South College Avenue was thought 
of. It may be even more of a surprise to many that this lane did 
not lead to the Welsh Tract Meeting House at the foot of Iron 
Hill, nor even in that direction. 


Although the Welsh Lane has long since been abandoned, 
and very little trace of it remains, it is possible to determine its 
location by reference to old deeds covering property along which 
it passed. 
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In 1785 Joseph Stidham Sheriff sold to Joseph Kinkead, 
Clockmaker, a lot of land “on the northerly side of the road lead- 
ing from Newark towards the Welsh Tract.” The same description 
occurs in the deed from Kinkead to Charles Allen in 1796, and 
in the deed from Allen to John Macbeth in 1806. 


A lot of land on the opposite side of this road is described 
in a deed from Alexander McBeth (father of the above although 
the name is spelled differently) to James Anderson in 1795. In 
this deed the road is referred to as “a lane leading from Newark 
toward the east side of the Welsh Tract.” 


James Anderson also purchased other tracts adjoining the 
McBeth lot which he united into one farm. After his death his 
Executor, George Gillespie, sold a part of this farm in 1801 to 
Philip Lewis. The deed to Lewis also locates the lane, referring 
to it simply as “a lane.” 


Alexander McBeth designated it as the “Welsh Lane.” We 
find in his will made in 1805 a devise of ‘four acres of meadow 
lying down the Welsh Lane.” 


By plotting these pieces together with others, we locate the 
lane as running in a southeastwardly direction from the Academy 
road to what is now South Chapel Street extended. The Academy 
toad end is a short distance below the Lewis homestead, and the 
Chapel Road end would be along the southerly side of Michael 
‘Keeley’s new house. A fence, some bushes, a slight depression 
at the Academy road end and some bars at the Chapel road end 
are all that remain to mark its location. 


About the time of the death of Alexander McBeth, the South 
Chapel Street road, which had hitherto been a private lane or 
“Company road,” was opened to the public and very little men- 
tion thereafter was made of the Welsh Lane. 
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A portion of the Howe and Clinton Map compiled in 1777. Courtesy of the William L. Clements Library. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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As suggested above South College Avenue is of comparatively 
recent origin, having been opened for public travel in 1841, after 
a contest which lasted about six years. The feeling aroused be- 
tween those favoring it and those opposed evidently lasted much 
longer. Persons going from Newark to Cooch’s Bridge or 
Glasgow took the Academy road. This road followed its present 
course as far as the corner from which Wollaston’s house was: 
recently moved.* It then took a crooked course across Wollaston’s 
field joining the present depot road where the lane leading to 
the pumping station intersects. A depression in the field back of 
the Colbert property, where the road formerly ran is plainly visi- 
ble. 


For many years this road although crooked answered every 
purpose. In the early thirties, however, two important events oc- 
curred in the history of Newark — the coming of the College 
and the coming of the Railroad, which lead the progressive ele- 
ment to see the necessity of.a more direct road connecting the two. 


Accordingly in 1836 a petition was presented to the “Court 
of General Sessions of the Peace and Gaol Delivery’ (we have 
a shorter name now) asking for a change in the road from New- 
ark to Glasgow. The petition asked that the whole of what we 
now call the Academy road, from Newark to the Railroad, be 
vacated and that a new road be laid out in a straight line from 
some point on the street of Newark at or near the front of the 
College to a point where the road at present crosses the Wilming- 
ton and Susquehanna Railroad. 


The freeholders appointed by the Court were Andrew Brad- 
ley, Lewis Holtzbecker, George Meeteer, Levi G. Cooch and 
Samuel Meeteer. The closing of the old road, however, was too 


*Where the Women’s College gymnasium now stands. 
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radical a step, so that a majority of the freeholders reported 
against the change, | 


This, however, was not satisfactory to Mr. Macbeth who 
asked for a commission of review, whereupon the Court appoint- 
ed Andrew Gray, Jacob Faris, Christopher Brooks, George Platt 
and Benjamin Whiteman. This commission was unanimously 
of opinion that the change was inexpedient, and the Court con- 
firmed its return. 


The advocates of the new road did not lose courage after 
these two failures, but the following year presented another pe- 
tition to the Court. This time, however, they asked for the new 
road only, omitting the request for the closing of the old road. 
This petition met with more success, for the commission, com- 
posed of John Elliott, James Price, George Clark, Dr. James M. 
Sutton and General Richard Mansfield, made a favorable report. 
They had a plot made by Richard W. Robinson, surveyor, who 
was the Wilbur Wilson of his generation, and to whose accurate 
Surveys many property owners of Newark are still unconsciously 


indebted. 


Their triumph, however, was short lived, for the Opposition 
headed by Thomas Blandy, who held an interest in the Lewis and 
Malone tracts, strenuously opposed the confirmation of the re- 
turn. The reasons they gave do not seem convincing in these days 
although it must be admitted that they have a familiar ring. They 
were—that there was no need for it, that there was another road 
within a short distance, that any other road would be a useless 
and burdensome expense to the County and highly injurious to 
the lands of private citizens, that all advantage and convenience 
to the public of a communication from the street to the railroad 
could be had by straightening the curves in the old road. 
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There was another reason for the opposition which does not 
appear in the record. This was the belief that railroads were a 
detriment to a community in that persons would go to the cities 
to do their purchasing. Residents holding this view had succeed- 
ed in having the railroad kept one mile from the town, by the 
old road, and the new road would shorten that distance. These 
residents had also succeeded in having the depot located on the 
south side of the tracks behind Linden Hall. They argued that 
trains whizzed by at fifteen or even twenty miles an hour scaring 
horses and dragging persons under the wheels. 


Mr. Booth, a prominent lawyer of New Castle, afterward 
Chief Justice, represented the Blandy petitioners and upon his 
motion another commission was appointed, this time consisting 
of Daniel Corbit, Dr. C. S. Green, Andrew P. Reading, Dr. James 
Crawford and Thomas Rankin. This commission was also fa- 
vorable to the road and so the return was confirmed. This was 
in 1838 but so strong was the opposition that the Levy Court took 
no action until three years later. 


In 1842 South College Avenue having been opened, still an- 
other application was made to the Court. This application was 
. to vacate that portion of the old road lying back of the Colbert 
property and to open the present connecting road, now called East 
Park Place, between the Academy road and the depot .road, op- 
posite Red Men’s Home. The commission this time was composed 
of Charles I. Dupont, Levi G. Cooch, Jacob Faris, Ashbury S. 
Pennington and George Z. Tybout. This commission favored 
the change and the Court confirmed its return. 


In connection with South College Avenue the name of James 
S. Martin should not be forgotten. Martin came to Newark about 
the time the road was opened and purchased from Henry White- 
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Jey a large tract of land of which the Red Men’s Home, the Wo- 
mans College, the Wollaston, Grantham, Manns, Ritter, Whitt- 
ingham and other tracts are parts. It was he who planted the 
maple trees on each side of the newly opened road, giving to 
us the beautiful avenue of which every resident of Newark is so 
justly proud. He built the mansion house of the Red Men’s Home 
and planted the grove in front of it. On his lawn was a herd of 
deer from which he named his estate the Deer Park Farm. Later 
he bought the then famous St. Patrick Hotel in Newark which 
he removed. In its place he built a substantial hotel of brick 
which he named for his farm, the “Deer Park Hotel.” He also 
built Linden Hall which was used as a seminary for young women. 


Martin was a man of large means which he is reputed to 
have made in the fur trade. Like many aggressive men he had 
enemies. One morning he found his elaborate gates demolished — 
and every tree along the avenue broken down. Most of the trees 
revived but here and there a vacant space bears mute evidence of 
a conflict of the past. 


BAYNARD HALL 
Published in Wilmington Sunday Star April 5, 1931 


In the fiftieth anniversary supplement to the Star of March 
8, 1931, there were a number of very interesting photographs of 
buildings and places as they appeared in 1881. 


Among those shown was one designated ‘Bayard Hall,” the 
location of which was not given. It is quite possible that very few 
_ readers of the Star recognized it as ‘““Baynard Hall” at Cooch’s 
Bridge, erected nearly ninety years ago, or would recall that the 
property was for many years one of the show places of New 
Castle County, or that the late Judge Gray, while a member of 
the United States Senate, entered into negotiations for its purchase 
as a country home. 


In August, 1842, Mrs. Eliza Baynard, widow of John Bay- 
natd, of Baltimore, purchased from her cousin, Levi Griffith 
-Cooch, a farm of about one hundred twelve acres, and shortly 
thereafter erected the mansion house still known as ‘“Baynard 
Hall.” Her father, George Heide, has been a prominent resi- 
dent of Baltimore. Her mother was Rachel Griffith, a grand- 
daughter of John Griffith, one of the first settlers of the Welsh 
Tract. The Griffiths were among the aristocracy of Wales, where 
they had occupied Rhuddlan Castle since the year 1015. The 
records of the Baptist Church show that Rev. Thomas Griffith, 
with a congregation of sixteen members sailed from Milford 
Haven in June, 1701, in a ship named James and Marty. They 
reached Philadelphia on September 8, and about a year and a 
half later, “with many other Welsh people, purchased a tract of 
land which was called Welshtract.” 
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Upon their arrival, the Welsh sub-divided the tract along 
parallel lines, disregarding almost entirely the contour of the 
ground and the locations of streams. I do not recall that any 
other part of Delaware was laid out in this way, but a similar 
system was later adopted extensively in the middle and western 
states. 3 


The farm Mrs. Baynard purchased closely followed the 
original plan and its boundary fences still perpetuate the “Patent 
lines” of the early Welsh surveyors. 


‘“Baynard Hall” was built of bricks made in a field on the 
side of Iron Hill. The six fluted columns of the porch were hand- 
made from trees grown on the farm. The rooms were large, well- 
lighted and attractively furnished. On the walls hung two family 
portraits painted by Sully. After Mrs. Baynard’s death, these 
portraits passed into the possession of her great-nephew, the 
late George Heide Norris, Esq., a prominent lawyer of Philadel- 
phia, who still had them as late as 1927. 


The lawn then as now occupies several acres. A small brook 
runs through it, over which were erected quaint little bridges, one 
of which is shown in the photograph. This brook was the scene 
of severe fighting during the Battle of Cooch’s Bridge, Septem- - 
ber 3, 1777. It is shown on a plan made that year by Messrs. 
Howe and Clinton now in possession of the William L. Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Near the brook are shown two 
sabers crossed, points upward, indicating a British victory. (See 
map at the end of this book.) 


Mrs. Baynard was as methodical as her Welsh progenitors. 
On the first day of every May she would close her house at No. 
7 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, and come to “Baynard Hall,” and 
just as regularly on the first day of November would close the 
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latter and return to the City. It was not, however, her policy to 
make the household arrangements too convenient, for she had 
a host of servants, and it was her daily problem to plan sufficient 
work to keep them all busy. All the water used in the household 
was drawn by a bucket and rope from a well located at the house 
of Michael Keeley, her farm manager. Her kitchen was placed in 
the basement. In it was a fireplace six feet in width, where all 
the cooking was done, and about which the help gathered in 
a citcle on chilly evenings in truly southern fashion. 


During the six months spent at ‘““Baynard Hall,’ Mrs. Bay- 
natd kept open house. She had many friends, to whom she was 
deeply attached, and who were always welcome. Her hospitality 
was quiet, but cordial, and everything was done to make her 
guests wish to prolong their visits. 


Mts. Baynard had one son, Dr. George Heide Baynard, who 
was graduated from the Medical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1841. He was handsome and debonair, but 
more inclined to highgrade horses and other interests of a gentle- 
man of leisure, than to the practice of his profession. His death 
occurred twelve years before that of his mother. 


The photograph published in the Star is evidently much older 
than fifty years. In fact, a comparison of the size of the trees 
in the photograph with their present size would lead one to be- 
lieve that it may have been taken seventy-five or more years ago. 
The Star is entitled to much credit for bringing it to light. 


Mrs. Baynard died in 1883, and shortly thereafter the prop- 
etty was sold by her executor to Edwin S. Armstrong, a retired 
merchant of Philadelphia. His family had been prominent in 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, since 1764, where by a coin- 
cidence they were associated with the Welsh Baptist Church at 
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Lower Merion. Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong had a large family, 
among whom was a daughter, Florence. Upon the death of Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstrong, the property passed into the hands of this 
daughter, who had married James O. G. Duffy, of Philadelphia, 
now one of the editorial writers of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, and a frequent contributor to the column “Men and 
Things,” so familiar to the readers of that newspaper. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duffy still reside at ““Baynard Hall,” so that with Mrs. Bay- 
nard’s occupancy from 1842 to 1883, and Mrs. Duffy’s, from that 
date until the present time, these two women in succession have 
occupied ““Baynard Hall” during the whole eighty-nine years of 
its existence. 


Since the above was written Mr. and Mrs. Duffy have died 
and Baynard Hall is now owned and occupied by Mrs. Duffy’s, 
sister, Mrs. Miriam Armstrong Wethe. 


CHRISTIANA, CHRISTEEN OR CHRISTINA 


Address given at a meeting of the New Castle County 
Volunteer Fireman’s Association at Christiana, May 
10, 1944. 


The Highway Department having recently placed signs at the 
entrances to this town, bearing the name of Christina,* Mr. 
Moore has asked me to address you as to the town’s proper and 
legal name. As a matter of fact the town has had two names, 
Christiana and Christeen, since the early days of its existence. 
Both are correct and both have ample historical basis. To be 
given a third name was just too many in view of the fact that 
many larger towns have had to struggle through the centuries 
with only one. 


The Delaware Legislature in 1937, passed an Act changing 
the name of the Christiana River to Christina River. The Act, 
however, idid not change the name of Christiana Hundred or of 
this town. They remain as heretofore. 


The Act had been introduced and passed at the instigation 
of the then State Archivist, as a gesture of good will to mem- 
bers of the Royal family and citizens of Sweden who expected to 
visit Wilmington the following year to attend the tir-centennary 
of the landing on The Rocks, and the establishment nearby of 
Fort Christina. 


The Indian name of the River was the Minqua. The Swedes 
changed it to Christina in honor of their young queen. This name 
was used not only in Wilmington but as far up stream as Cooch’s 
Bridge. I have come across deeds for land at Bread and Cheese 


*T he signs were soon removed. 
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Island where it was used. I have in my possession five ancient 
documents, relating to land on which my farm is located, in which 
the Creek is called Christina. These were made from 1701 to 1716. 
Why then was the name abandoned completely and the name 
Christiana adopted for*the River and Hundred, and the names 
Christiana and Christeen for this town? 


Queen Christina was twelve years old when the Swedes 
landed in Delaware. She was eighteen when she became queen. 
In the early years of her reign she encouraged manufactures, 
mining and schools and aided the smaller towns. All these en- 
deared her to her people. Later in her reign her whole attitude 
changed. She became selfish, egotistical, extravagant and disso- 
lute. She went dressed as a man and called herself Count. Her 
foreign policy was said to be flighty. 


In a fit of anger she abdicated. She was persuaded to re- 
turn, which she did. Three years later she again abdicated. This 
time the Swedes were glad to have her go. She returned and 
tried to recover the throne, but was unsuccessful. She then went 
to Rome where she changed her name to Alexandria. She died 
there in 1687. 


The feeling against her eventually reached America and 
seemed to increase rather than diminish after her death. This 
feeling was evidenced by a complete abandonment of the name 
Christina. At first there was a lack of uniformity as to what name 
should replace it. I have seen old deeds for land in Christiana 
Hundred in which the name was spelled Christiania. This was 
the name of the Capital of Norway, now called Oslo. The name 
was also spelled Christianah. 


Gradually the use of the name Christiana became established 
for both the River and the Hundred, but there never was com- 
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plete agreement as to the name of this town. The first bridge 
erected over the River was located here. This lead to the names 
Christiana Bridge or Christeen Bridge, later shortened to Chtis- 
tiana and Christeen, 


All four names were used in many ancient deeds, maps and 
documents. The United States Post Office uses the name Chris- 
tiana, but citizens both within and without the town still call it 
Christeen. 


It is a principle of law that “A man’s name is the designa- 
tion by which he is known and called in the community in which 
he lives and is best known.” So it is with towns. This town hav- 
ing been known as both Christiana and Christeen for over two 
centuries may claim both as legal names. 


In 1938 the Swedes, a ship-load of them, came to Delaware 
for the celebration I have referred to. The Crown Prince and 
Princess were there. President Roosevelt made an address. Every- 
thing passed off well except for a deluge of rain. I cannot help 
but wonder how much the Swedes were thrilled by our revival of 
the name of a queen who had met with so much disfavor in their 
own country. 
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LAFAYETTE AT CHRISTIANA 


Published in Wilmington Every Evening and Newark 
Post, May 26, 1932 and in Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine, September 1932. 


The recently announced intention of Historic Markers Com- 
mission of Delaware to erect a marker at Christiana or Christine 
in that State to commemorate the landing there of fifteen hundred 
troops under command of the Marquis de Lafayette has revived 
interest in this important but almost forgotten event. 


This ancient inland town, which for more than two cen- 
turies has had the unique distinction of having two well-estab- 
lished names, is located at Christiana Bridge, at the head of tide- 
water of the Christiana River. Before the coming of the rail- 
toads, it was one of the most important commercial ports in the 
entire State, but for many years only the smallest boats have been 
able to navigate it that far. 


As one crosses the historic bridge, on the southerly edge of 
the Town, and looks into the slowly moving waters of the nar- 
row and winding little river, it is hard to realize that here, during 
_ the closing year of the Revolution, was enacted a scene of martial 
activity. Yet here it was that Lafayette, that great French friend 
of America, landed fifteen hundred soldiers, baggage, ammuni- 
tion, cannon and equipment of war. 


Our knowledge of the part Delaware played in that cam- 
paign was meager and fragmentary until the recent publication 
of the ‘Archives of Maryland” by the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, and “Lafayette in Harford County” by J. Alexis Shriver, of 
Bel Air, Maryland. These books are so full of illuminating docu- 
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mentary evidence that it is now possible to form a vivid picture 
of what took place on March 2 and 3, 1781. 


In the winter of that year Benedict Arnold, the traitor, was 
in the lower Chesapeake Bay. The British had made him a briga- 
dier general as a reward for his treachery. For several years Vir- 
ginia had not been the scene of serious military operations, but 
was much exhausted by the struggle. To this weakened and de- 
fenseless State, Arnold came, and began a campaign of devasta- 
tion and plunder. 


Washington was encamped near New York. He placed a 
detachment of 1,200 New England and New York troops under 
Lafayette, with instructions to hurry to Virginia and take charge 
of the campaign against Arnold. By the time Lafayette reached 
Philadelphia the detachment had increased to fifteen hundred. 


In ‘Memoirs of Lafayette,” the statement is made that in 
January, 1781, Lafayette was ordered to march against Arnold 
with a division consisting of 1,200 regular troops. 


John Austin Stevens, in his book “Expedition of Lafayette 
Against Arnold,” states: “Washington gave his final instructions 
to Lafayette on the 20th. From Trenton the water route was by the 
Delaware to Christiana bridge. Marcus Hook or Chester was 
recommended if the river (Christiana) was not open.” Had the 
river been frozen this story could not have been written. 


Protests were made to Washington over the selection of - 
Lafayette for this important expedition. He replied to Hon. 
Joseph Jones, a delegate from Virginia, as follows: “It is my 
opinion that the command of the troops in that State cannot be 
in better hands than the Marquis’s. He possesses uncommon mili- 
tary talents; is of a quick and sound judgment; persevering and 
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enterprising, without rashness; and besides these, he is of a very 
conciliatory temper and perfectly sober, which are qualities that 
rarely combine in the same person.” 


Washington, however, was fully aware of the difficulties 
which Lafayette would encounter, as appears from a letter he 
wrote to Col. Laurens, informing him of the orders he had issued 
to Lafayette, adding, ‘“But how he can march without money or 
credit is more than I can tell.” 


Lafayette’s forced march was one of the most notable of 
the war. At every stopping point from Trenton to Head of Elk 
(now the Town of Elkton, Maryland), he was ahead of sched- 
ule, and had he not been detained at the latter place by the delay 
in procuring vessels, would no doubt have reached Virginia in 
time to capture Arnold. This was a bitter disappointment. He 
was compensated, however, by being able a few months later to 
aid in the capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 


Histories usually have full accounts of Lafayette’s harassing 
delay at Head of Elk, but are strangely silent as to how he reached 
there from Philadelphia. 


Charlemange Tower, in his “Lafayette in the Revolution,” 
states: “Lafayette wrote a letter to Baron Steuben in Virginia, 
‘The troops are marching through rain and bad roads, but with 
such expedition as will accelerate our junction sooner than I ex- 
pected. The detachment will be at Trenton on the 28th (Febru- 
aty 28, 1781), there to embark and go by water the greater part 
of the way to the Head of Elk.’”” Tower states also: “The 26th 
of February (1781) Lafayette was in Philadelphia. On March 
3 he had arrived with his detachment at the Head of Elk, three 
days earlier than Washington had expected. Lafayette had per- 
sonally superintended the shipment from Philadelphia of the 
munitions and supplies.” 
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Timothy Pickering, Quarter Master General, was in readi- 
ness at Philadelphia to aid Lafayette in every way. At one o'clock 
in the morning of March 26, he wrote a letter to Donaldson 
Yeates, Deputy Quarter Master General, at Head of Elk, inform- 
ing him of the expedition for the capture of Arnold in which 
he stated: “A detachment of American troops, amounting to 
fifteen hundred men, are now on their march from the main Ar- 
my; and a letter from the Marquis de la Fayette, who commands 
them, received this moment, informs me that this Detachment 
of troops will be at the Head of Elk by the third or fourth of 
March at farthest. The Detachment, will take from this City, six 
field pieces and howitzers about fourteen pieces of cannon 18 & 
24 Pounders with their shot shells, powder & implements what 
quantity of Shipping will be requisite for the artillery I cannot 
determine imediately. Let me intreate you to give it your whole 
attention, and not rest till every necessary provision is made. In 
addition to the above it will be necessary for you to provide teams 
and have them at Christiana bridge by the second of March, twelve 
four horse teams will I Judge be sufficient to take the tents and 
baggage of the troops from thence to the Head of Elk besides 
these large number of teams will be required to Transport Shott 
Shells, powder and implements before mentioned these articles 
I expect will be sent from hence to Christiana bridge in the course 
of three or four days. A few cords of wood should be provided 
at Christiana bridge for such of the officers and troops as may 
take Quarters in the houses there.” 


On February 28, the Council of Maryland wrote to Yeates 
informing him that warrants had been issued to impress imme- 
diately all vessels at Baltimore Town and Annapolis and have 
them sent to Head of Elk. Some of them would have six hundred 
barrels of bread and what salt provisions could be procured. 
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They enclosed a warrant to impress what carriages, teams and 
drivers may be necessary for removing the cannon, stores and 
baggage belonging to the detachment under Lafayette across 
from “‘Christeen.” 


On the same day the Council requested Col. Henry Hol- 
lingsworth at Head of Elk to procure and furnish fresh and salt 
meats, bread and provisions, and engage to pay hard money for 
them. 


After leaving Philadelphia, the fleet sailed down the Dela- 
ware by an “extremely favorable” wind, thence up the Chris- 
tiana, past Wilmington and Newport to Christine. Lafayette 

did not go with the fleet. He remained in Philadelphia long 
_ enough to transact some business with the War and Navy Boards 
and write a seven page letter to Washington. This letter is a 
valued possession of the Library of Congress. These matters be: 
ing attended to, he left at once for Christiana, where he rejoined 
his troops and marched with them to Head of Elk. 


Col. Hollingsworth on March 3, wrote an urgent letter to 
the Governor and Council for vessels and supplies. It was a very 
human letter in which he stated that after riding nearly two days, 
he had been able to purchase very little; that the people would 
not sell one pound without cash being paid them on delivery. He 
stated that if hard money could be sent, there would be no diffi- 
culty in procuring meat. “I am so unhappy I know not what way 
to express it, the Troops will be in, in an hour and no meat for 
them.” He contributed largely of his own supplies, and some of 
his neighbors followed the example. At the conclusion of his 
letter, he stated: “Pray excuse this scrawl, as I am interrupted 
fifty times while I am writing and obliged to speak to three or 
four people at once. P. S. 3 o’clock P. M. The Marquis and troops 
just arrived.” 
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LAFAYETTE AND THE HOME FOR 
AGED WOMEN 


Published in The Delaware Clubwoman February-March 
1933, and in the Wilmington Journal-Every Evening, 
February 22, 1933. 


The records in the minute book of the Home for Aged Wo- 
men, located at Gilpin Avenue and Harrison Street, Wilming- 
ton, begin with the year 1844. Extraneous records, however, 
show that its history began twenty years earlier; that it was or- 
ganized amid the enthusiasm attending General Lafayette’s visit 
to Wilmington in 1824; that it was planned as a monument to his 
visit; and that the project received the General’s cordial appro- 
bation in writing. 

Lafayette’s tour through the twenty-four States in that year 
was one continuous ovation. Everywhere he went he was hailed 
as the “Nation’s Guest.” He reached Delaware from Chester on 
the morning of October 6, 1824. A committee of distinguished 
citizens and Revolutionary veterans met him at the State line. 
The committee was accompanied by a newly formed troop of 
horsemen, called the Lafayette Guards; a civic procession con- 
sisting of two hundred fine looking young men all dressed alike 
and handsomely mounted; a fine band of music and many citi- 
zens. Levi Griffith Cooch, gtandfather of the author, then twenty- 
one yeats of age, was a member of the mounted guard. 


The procession increased as it neared Wilmington. There 
was a floral arch at Naaman’s. Thirteen guns were fired at Shell- 
pot. The horses were unhitched and his barouche was drawn 
by enthusiastic citizens. As he approached the Brandywine Bridge, 
which was. artistically decorated, a vast concourse surrounded 
the barouche. The bells of the City “struck up a merty peal and 
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joy and exultation reigned supreme among the people.” Floral 
and evergreen arches abounded, one being at the Sign of the Ship 
Tavern, renamed The Lafayette Hotel. The ladies of Wilming- 
ton were all dressed in white with flowers in their hats. 


At the City Hall Lafayette alighted and went to the upper 
room where a banquet was served and addresses were made by 
J. G. Brinckle, Grand Master of Masons, Louis McLane and — 
others. The day ended with the duPont-Van Dyke wedding at 
New Castle. 


On the same day an enthusiastic group of Wilmington wo- 
men seized upon the occasion to launch a project to establish 
the Lafayette Asylum for Poor Widows and Orphan Children, 
in order to honor Lafayette’s arrival and to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of his visit. A card was printed on parchment, directed to 
the General asking his approbation and entreating his sanction. 
The card was presented to him by the Rev. Mr. Williston. La- 
fayette returned the card endorsed: “With most affectionate & 
respectful gratitude I accept the honor intended me by the Ladies 
of Wilmington.” 


TO THE HERO OF THE REVOLUTION; 
THE FRIEND OF WASHINGTON AND AMERICA. 
GENERAL LAFAYETTE! 


The Ladies of Wilmington, desirous of honoring 
your atrival, and to perpetuate the memory of your 


visit, have this day formed an Association, to which 
your approbation will give respectability and success: 
They would, therefore, Sir, humbly entreat your sanc- 
tion to the “LA FAYETTE ASYLUM for poor Widows 
and Orphan Children.” 

Wilmington, (Delaware) October 6, 1824. 
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The card which Lafayette signed is owned by Historical 
Society of Delaware. Another card with a copy of his endorse- 
ment is owned by Washington Lodge of Masons. 


The American Watchman of October 8, 1824, informs us 
that the Ladies had hoped to have Lafayette attend the organiza- 
tion meeting, but as he was unable to do so, they addressed an- 
other communication to him in part as follows: “Would you con- 
descend, General La Fayette, through any medium most agreeable 
to yourself; to signify when your return might be expected; and 
would you, honorable Defender of America! honor us at that 
time with your presence, to sanction the humble tribute of grate- 
ful feeling, thus offered you by the Ladies of Wilmington?” 


Enthusiasm for the new asylum continued unabated. Eliza- 
beth Montgomery wrote a letter to Washington Lodge of Masons, 
in which she stated: “Having received yesterday Gen. La Fayette’s 
approbation in writing, to dedicate to him an asylum, for Widows 
& Orphans, we next solicit your patronage to aid our funds and 
assist us, in rearing this lasting monument in honor of the nation’s 
Guest.” The Lodge responded with a substantial contribution. 
The letter is a valued possession of that Lodge. 


The newspapers contained glowing accounts and gave the 
project their cordial support. A call was issued to the ladies to 
attend a meeting at the Episcopal Lecture Room on the follow- 
ing Thursday evening for the purpose of organizing the Lafayette 
Society. Another call was issued directed to “Fellow Citizens,” 
soliciting support. This call stated that “the visit of the Nation’s 
Guest to this Borough is to be perpetuated by one of the noblest 
institutions which has ever adorned any country or people. Par- 
ents! remember the fatherless children—Husbands! be generous 
to the solitary widow—Citizens! help to raise a monument, more 
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durable than brass or marble, to our noble Hero—and let every 
hand assist in rearing the edifice of the LA FAYETTE ASYLUM, 
for poor Widows and Orphan Children.” 


With evident desire to put the new institution on a substan- 
tial basis, plans were made to have the society incorporated. When 
the Legislature met the following January an Act was passed to 
incorporate the “Lafayette Asylum for Indigent Widows, Single 
Women and Orphan Children in the Borough of Wilmington.” 
The names of the incorporators are as follows: Matilda Caverly, 
Elizabeth Montgomery, Sibilla Stone, Susan H. Adams, Adriana 
Physic, Eliza P. Jaquet, Catharine M. Elbert, Mary M’Dowell, 
Mary Jones, Catharine M’Lane, Cora Garesche, Elizabeth Walker, 
Phebe Bradford, Esther Clement, Margaret Johnson, Elizabeth 
T. Starr, Eliza T. Sipple, Susan Hamilton, Maria J. Brobson, 
Maria Smith and Jane Cochran. 


Just what success the asylum had or how long it continued to 
function we do not know. No doubt its founders, as pioneers in 
a new field, met with many difficulties and discouragements. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that their efforts at least paved the 
way for the coming of the present laudable instituion, and for 
this they are entitled to be held in lasting and grateful remem- 
brance. 


The next available record is the minute book of the Home 
for Aged Women. It opens with a meeting of a few petsons of 
Wilmington, held 7th month 24th, 1844, for the purpose of tak- 
ing steps to establish a house of industry for the relief of in- 
digent females. They concluded to form themselves into a’so- 
ciety for that purpose. A committee composed of Mary Wether- 
ald, Rebecca Gibbons, H. Gilpin, Mary Betts and Martha B. 
Knight was formed to draft a constitution. They then adjourned 
to meet at the school room of Sarah Alrich in Shipley Street. 
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The organization thus revived proceeded more slowly but 
evidently more surely than the first. Eleven years later, on Jan- 
uaty 30, 1855, an Act of Incorporation was secured from the 
Legislature. The corporate title was “The Female Society of 
Wilmington for the Relief and Employment of the Poor.” In 
1866 the Legislature changed the title to Home for Aged Wo- 
men, enlarged its jurisdiction from the City of Wilmington to 
the County of New Castle, and exempted its property from tax- 
ation, In 1875 the charter was renewed under the same name. 


Nearly one hundred and nine years have passed since the 
Lafayette Asylum was founded. During that time its name has 
passed through several changes, but the purpose uppermost in 
the minds of its founders, that of supplying care and comfort to 
those of their sex nearing life’s December, is still uppermost in 
the minds of the devoted management of the Home for Aged 
Women. 
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CAPTAIN CALDWELL AND THE 
“BLUE HEN’S CHICKENS’’* 


Published in Wilmington Evening Journal and Morning 
News August 11, 1932, in Newark Post August, 
1932 and in D, A. R. Magazine May 1933. 


The part taken by Delaware in the American Revolution 
is notable for the large number and distinguished valor of its 
soldiers. Among these were Captain Jonathan Caldwell and his 
Company from Kent County, Delaware. Eager for fighting, both 
in battle and in play, this Company is credited with the unique 
honor of having given to its State a nickname, with complimen- 
tary inference, which has persisted for more than one hundred 
and fifty-six years. 


Scharf in his History of Delaware tells us that the appella- 
tion “Blue Hen’s Chickens” dates back to the days of 1776 when 
Captain Jonathan Caldwell’s Company of Colonel Haslet’s Regi- 
ment took with them game chickens, celebrated in Kent County | 
for their fighting qualities, and said to be the brood of a certain 
blue hen. In the intervals off duty Caldwell’s men used to amuse 
themselves with pitting their game cocks, and the fame of the 
‘matches spread through the Army and into contemporary his- 
tory, so Blue Hen’s Chickens’ became a synonym for the Dela- 
war veterans.” From this beginning Delaware came to be known 
as the “Blue Hen State” and its citizens generally as ‘Blue Hen’s 
Chickens.” 


The Historic Markers Commission having erected a marker 
at the farm of Captain Caldwell, formerly known as “‘Burberry’s 


*The Delaware ‘Legislature in 1939 made the Blue Hen 
Chicken the of ficial bird of the State. 3 
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Berry,” it is interesting to recall more of the military and per- 
sonal career of the man. 


We first hear of him in 1756 in the French and Indian War. 
In that year he enlisted in a Company from Tidbury in Murder- 
kill Hundred, Delaware. Military service was evidently a family 
characteristic, for of this Company two of. his relatives, Joseph 
Caldwell and James Caldwell, were Officers, and another, David 
Caldwell, was clerk. Before this war was over, Jonathan Cald- 
well had so distinguished himself, that he rose from enlisted 
man to ensign, and in return for conspicuous service was 
granted by the King of England, two thousand acres along the 
Ohio River. 


Just what service an ensign could have rendered, and how 
it came to the attention of the King, would make an interesting 
story. But if Caldwell had not mentioned the grant in disposing - 
of the tract in his will, we might have had no intimation that he 
had done anything in that war to merit Royal recognition. 


When the Revolution started, Caldwell at once espoused the 
American cause. Boston Relief Committees were formed in each 
of Delaware’s three Counties. Caldwell was chosen a member 
of the Committee for Kent at an election held August 14, 1775. 


¢ 


The Council of Safety organized a Battalion in the Delaware 
Government in pursuance of a requisition of the Continental 
Congress. Caldwell was one of its eight captains. His com- 
mission was dated January 15, 1776. The Council assigned to 
him the rank of second captain. The Battalion became a part 
of Colonel John Haslet’s Delaware State Troops. 


The time of his departure for active service was evidently 
just prior to the Declaration of Independence. The Delaware 
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Archives quotes a record of the old Masonic Lodge of Dover, 
predecessor of the present Lodge, which states that Jonathan 
Caldwell, and a number of others, ‘“‘all in the service of the con- 
tinent and about to join the main army do severally apply for 
certificates, which the secretary is directed to make out at once 
and fix the seal of the Lodge thereto.” This action was taken 
June 15, 1776. 


The short but active career of Haslet’s Regiment has often 
been told. Whiteley in his Revolutionary Soldiers of Delaware, 
published in 1875, states: “In less than a month after the Declara- 
tion of Independence the State had eight hundred men in the 
field, who fought at Brooklyn, White Plains, Trenton and Prince- 
ton, when the Regiment, reduced to only one hundred officers 
and men, and its colonel killed while gallantly leading it into 
action, virtually ceased to exist.” Whiteley refers to ‘“‘the gallant 
Captain Caldwell from whom our soldiers derived the name 
Blue Hen’s Chickens.” 


After this campaign Caldwell returned to Delaware and 
purchased from Powell ‘Cox, gentleman, a plantation of five hun: 
dred acres of land called “Burberry’s Berry.” The name came 
_ from Samuel Burberry, who had owned it as early as 1683. It 
was located in Murderkill Hundred, a few miles south of Dover. 
Caldwell lived there until his death in 1781, near the close of 
the war. His will mentions no children. His wife, Margaret, 
was given the plantation for life. The two thousand acres along 
the waters of the Ohio, given him by proclamation of the King, 
which had been surveyed and plotted to him, went to the sons 
of his brother, Joseph. This will is preserved in the State Ar- 
chives Department of Delaware, pursuant to an Act of the Legis- 
lature providing for the removal of ancient land and probate 
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records from the County offices and the substitution of photo- 
stat copies in lieu thereof. 


To those unfamiliar with Delaware’s terminology, some ex- 
planation of the name Murderkill Hundred may be desirable. 
In this State there are no townships, the counties having been 
subdivided by order of William Penn into “Hundreds,” an old 
English designation which still persists. The name Murderkill 
has no sanguinary significance, as might be inferred, but is a 
modified form of the name “Mother kill” or “Murther kill” ap- 
plied by early Dutch settlers to one of Delaware’s narrow but 
navigable rivers. 


The History of the Delaware Society of the Cincinnati states: 
“There were two Captain Caldwells in the service of Delaware, 
the above named (referring to Joseph Caldwell of Colonel Pat- 
terson’s “Flying Camp”) and Jonathan Caldwell of Colonel 
Haslet’s Regiment, the latter of the two being the originator, 
it is said of the term ‘Blue Hen’s Chickens” as applied to the 
Delaware soldiers in the Revolution.” 


Both of these Regiments were State Troops. Delaware also 
furnished a Regiment of Continentals under Colonel David Hall. 
Whiteley states that the latter was reduced to a Corporal’s Guard 
at the time Cornwallis laid down his arms, and that there was not 
a battle during the Revolution worthy of the name, except Bunker 
Hill and Yorktown, in which one of the Delaware Regiments did 
not participate. 


The militant character of Delaware’s soldiery is attested by 
Ramsey in his History of the United States, as follows: 


“The Delaware Regiment was reckoned the most efficient 
in the Continental Army. It went into active service soon after 
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the commencement of the contest with Great Britain and served 
through the whole of it. Courting danger wherever it was to be 
encountered, frequently forming part of a victorious army, but 
oftener the companions of their countrymen in the gloom of dis- 
aster, the Delawares fought at Brooklyn, at Trenton and at 
Princeton, at Brandywine and at Germantown, at Guilford and 
at Eutaw, until at length, reduced to a handful of brave men, 
concluded their services with the war in the glorious termination 
of the Southern campaign.” 


With the obvious similarity in fighting qualities between 
the soldiers of Delaware and the brood of her celebrated blue 
hen, it was only natural that the former should soon acquire the 
appellation of ‘Blue Hen’s Chickens.” 


The D.A.R. Magazine in publishing the foregoing article 
appended the following: 
Roster of Capt. Jonathan Caldwell’s company in 

Colonel Haslet’s regiment: 

Captain, Jonathan Caldwell 

First Lieutenant, John Patten 

Second Lieutenant, George McCall 

Ensign, James Stevens 

First Sergeant, John Depoister 

Second Sergeant, Joseph Campbell 

Third Sergeant, John Rowan 

Fourth Sergeant, John Corse 

First Corporal, John McCannon 

Second Corporal, John Dewees 

Third Corporal, Robert Oram 

Fourth Corporal, Isaac Matthews 

Drummer, Robert Thompson 

Fifer, Cornelius Comegys 
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John Shearn 
James Millington 
John Manning 
John Kinnamon 
Michael McGinnis 
John Hart 
Francis Blair 
John Wilson 
John May 
Thomas Finn 
Robert Solway 
William Plowman 
John Allen 

John Butler 
Jacob Wilson 
Nathan Bowen 
John Pegg 
George Bateman 
Joseph Robinson 
James Carson 
John Nickerson 
John Spring 
Zachariah Baily 
Peter Bice 

James Robinson 
John Simmons 


Privates 


Robert Graham 
John Kelly 

Allen Robinett 
William Edingfield 
Robert Ferrell 
George Riall 
Peter Grewell 
William Perry 
Ephraim Townsend 
Isaac Cox 

John Matthews 
William Hall 
Mark Ivans 
Hosea Wilson 
John Edingfield 
Nathan Gaus 
Lewis Humphreys 
Kimber Haslet 
Garrett Fagan 
Herman Clarke 
John Tims 
Lambert Williams 


Alexander McDowell 


Daniel Lawley 
Peter Wilcox 
William Mott 


GEORGE B. HYNSON, AUTHOR OF 
“OUR DELAWARE” 


Published in The Delaware Clubwoman 
April — 1932 — May 


Had George B. Hynson lived until April 2, 1932, he would 
have reached the Biblical age of three-score years and ten. It is, 
therefore, especially appropriate at this time that we render trib- 
ute to the memory of one who gave to the first State of the Union 
its official song. Many years ago a very wise man was quoted as 
saying that if a man were permitted to make all the ballads 
he need not care who should make the laws of a nation. Surely 
the name of George B. Hynson has a greater and more enduring 
monument in the hearts of Delawareans, young and old, than 
those of many once prominent law-makers, whose names and 
deeds are fast fading into oblivion. 


Born on a farm near Milford, Delaware, Mr. Hynson drew 
from the “kindly soil” a deep love for his native State, and par- 
ticularly for its rural life. Educated as a lawyer, he practiced his 
_ profession for a time in Philadelphia. He was president of the 
National School of Oratory in that city, and taught extemporane- 
ous speaking at the University of Pennsylvania and at Delaware 
College. He had the gift of endearing himself to-his students, 
many of whom became his life-long friends. Returning to Dela- 
ware, he was for a time editor of the Milford News and Adver- 
tiser and of the Wilmington Evening Journal. In 1912 he was 
the candidate of the Progressive branch of the Republican party 
for the office of Governor. He served as Grand Master of Masons 
in Delaware during the World War. 7 
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In 1916 Mr. Hynson again removed to Philadelphia, where 
he established the Biddle Press, which specialized in fine printing, 
also the Hynson Advertising Agency. 


During the course of his busy life, in an inspired moment, 
he wrote “Our Delaware.” It was set to music by the late Will 
M. S. Brown, of Wilmington, and immediately became popular. 
Just when he wrote it we do not know. One day in Dover it was 
filmed with pictures representing scenes from the three counties, 
and the words were sung by the school children. It was realized 
then as never before that a great song had been born. 


It is gratifying to know that Mr. Hynson personally saw and 
heard this appreciation of his work, also that official recognition 
of the song came during his lifetime. In 1925 the Legislature of 
Delaware enacted it into the State Song. The reasons set out in 
the preamble show how well it was then regarded, so are given 
in full: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION designating the State 
Song of Delaware. . 

Whereas, it is desirable to foster love for our State; and 

Whereas, the verses “Our Delaware,” written by George 
B. Hynson, are known and sung by the school children of the 
State and tend to inspire a love for our State; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Delaware in General Assembly met: 


That the following verses be, and they are hereby designated 
as the official song of Delaware: 


OUR DELAWARE 


Oh the hills of dear New Castle, 
And the smiling vales between, 
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When the corn is all in tassel, 
And the meadow lands are green; 
Where the cattle crop the clover, 
And its breath is in the air, 
While the sun is shining over 
Our beloved Delaware. 


CHORUS 


Oh, our Delaware, our beloved Delaware, 

For the sun is shining over our beloved Delaware; 
Oh, our Delaware, our beloved Delaware, 

Here’s the loyal son that pledges, 

Faith to good old Delaware. 


Where the wheat fields break and billow, 
In the peaceful land of Kent; 

Where the toiler seeks his pillow, 

With the blessings of content; 

Where the bloom that tints the peaches, 
Cheeks of merry maidens share, 

And the woodland chorus preaches 

A rejoicing Delaware. 


Dear old Sussex visions linger, 
Of the holly and the pine, 

Of Henlopen’s jeweled finger 
Flashing out across the brine, 
Of the gardens and the hedges, 
And the welcome waiting there, 
For the loyal son that pledges 
Faith to good old Delaware. 


Approved April 7, A. D. 1925.” 
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Mr. Hynson in 1920 published a book of poems entitled 
‘Down Yan and Thereabout.” These, as well as later poems have 
woven into them his deep affection for the State and his longing 
to return. Who can read his poem “Homesick,” telling of the 
Delaware farmer boy who gave up his chance to learn a trade 
in the city to return to hard work and small pay on the farm, or 
“The Blue Hen’s Brood,” where the Blue Hen calls “Come home” 
to her straying flock, without realizing that they expressed the 
longings of his own heart. 


THE BLUE HEN’S BROOD 


Oh, here’s to the chicks of the Blue Hen’s brood! 

And here’s to the land where the old coop stood! 
To the good, warm nest where the chicks were hatched, 
And the kindly soil where the whole brood scratched; 
To the cocks whose trumpets proclaimed the morn 
While the cockerels mocked with voice forlorn; 

To the widespread wings and the soft, warm breast 
That sheltered the chicks in the old home nest, 
And the mothering hen, with flashing eye, 

Defying the foes of earth and sky; 

While the slinking fox and the keen-eyed hawk 

Fled trembling before her outraged squawk— 

Oh, all were sheltered and life was good 

For the homely little chicks of the Blue Hen’s brood. 


And here’s to the health of the old Blue Hen, 

Who’s mothered her brood since the Lord knows when! 
She boasts not the grace of a beautiful bird, 

But death to the foe when her wrath is stirred! 

This dauntless mother protects her clan. 
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Can the Blue Hen fight? I'll say she can! 

And the brood, aroused, will strike again 

When led to the charge by the old Blue Hen. 

But the wide world calls and the young birds roam, 
Till the old voice sounds: “Come home! Come home! 
Come home for the nest is snug and warm; 

Come home, where the weakest shall know no harm— 
Where the bugs are many and the worms are fat, 
And the wheat is yellow—just think of that!” 


And the straying birds beyond the gate 

Who have “flown the coop” —the expatriate— 

They hear her squawk with a homesick sigh, 

And their tail feathers droop, but they know not why. 
They have wandered far where the skies descend, 
Lured on by the pot at the rainbow’s end. 

They are ruffled by bramble and scratched by thorn 
And have found but husks where they sought for corn. 
But weary and homeless and famished—then 

“Cluck! Cluck! Come home!” calls the old Blue Hen. 


So here’s to the chickens that, restless, roam! 

(The best of the brood are still back home. ) 
And one last draught to the old Blue Hen, 

The mother of chicks that the world calls “men”! 


Mr. Hynson married Miss Susan Cornwell Jones, of Ohio, 
who was his inspiration and help in much that he did. She and 
one son survive him. 


Mr. Hynson’s last visit to Delaware was to the Masonic 
Lodge at Newark where, by request, he recited some of his poems. 
He spent that night with me at Cooch’s Bridge. 
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Mr. Hynson died December 6, 1926, in Philadelphia, and 
was buried at Milford, Delaware. And so in death he answered 
the call of the “Old Blue Hen” and returned to rest in the soil 
of the State which had given him birth. 


I know of no better conclusion to this sketch than the words 
of a greeting card issued the Christmas before his death. It had 
been composed by him and was printed and signed in his own 
hand writing. One of these cards is a cherished possession of the 
Author. 
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APPENDIX. 
Supplement to the Battle of Cooch’s Bridge. 


In the BATTLE OF COOCH’S BRIDGE, pages 21, 32 and 
33, reference is made to a plan made in 1777 by Howe and Clinton 
on which is shown the ford, near Cooch’s Bridge, defended by Gen- 
etal Maxwell. The sabers crossed, points upward, indicate a Brit- 
ish victory. This was the place recommended by General Greene 
for a much larger battle. Had his recommendation reached head- 
quarters earlier one of the decisive battles of the Revolution 
might have been fought on Delaware soil. 


The plan also shows a reason why Cooch’s Bridge, prior 
to the battle, was called the ‘‘Cross-Roads.” 
_ The whole plan is quite large and extends from the head 
of the Chesapeake Bay to the Hudson River. It shows the places 
occupied by the British and Hessions in the campaign of that year. 
It was evidently a compilation of other Army maps as it repeats 
their errors. One of these is in placing the Baptist Meeting House 
on the wrong side of the Christiana. Another is in spelling Pen- 
cader with a B. Otherwise it is a good representation of the lo- 
cality at that time. 
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